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WHAT THE CHICAGO PAPERS SAY ABOUT UNITY. 


(From the Journal.) 


« 

New life has been infused into Unity, 
the well-known Chicago weekly paper, 
by the association of William Kent with 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones in the editor- 
ship. In the first number under the 
new régime there is ample promise of a 
brilliant future. The association of edi- 
tors is a happy one and does much to 
fulfill the periodical’s motto of “Re- 
ligion without dogma and civics without 
partisan bias.”’ 

Aside from the work of the editors 
there are many good things in the cur- 
rent issue. Miss Jane Addams writes of 
“Christmas Fellowship,” and _ Frances 
B. Dunning and James H. West are the 
other contributors. The home depart- 
ment is well edited and the poetry is of 
the best. | 
On the whole the editors of Unity 
should be well satisfied with their paper 
and its promise of increased usefulness 
and prosperity. 


(From the Herald.) 


Unity, now in its forty-seventh vol- 
ume, formerly the organ of unitarianism 
in the city, but lately broadened out into 
the official organ of the Congress of 
Liberal Keligion, is one of the brightest 
and best of religious weeklies. Its issue 
of last Thursday, filled with sparkling 
editorial, good literature and = current 
religious news, fully justifies its claim to 
be considered ‘‘a weekly journal of re- 
ligién without dogma and civics without 
partisan bias.”’ 

The current number contains, among 
other attractions, “Some Problems of 
National Expansion,” by Edwin Burritt 
Smith; “OQut-Doors,” by William Kent; 
‘Some Recent Addresses,” by L. P. Bur- 
dict; a sermon on “Life’s Challenge,” by 
Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane; ‘“‘The 
Asian Book Shelf,” by Frederick Starr, 
and “Facts About the Bible,”’ by J. C. 
Crooker. Not the least of its attractions 
are its splendid typography and the un- 
commonly beautiful paper on which it is 
printed. It is published for the Unity 
Publishing Company by Alfred C. Clark 
& Co. 


(From the Post.) 


Unity, founded twenty years ago as a 
religious weekly, has broadened its pol- 
icy, and hereafter will stand as a cham- 


pion of civic honesty and purity as well 


as a home and religious paper. This 
announcement is made in the issue of 
the present week, and the paper con- 
tains, in addition to a sermon by Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, book reviews and 
matter for home reading, an _ editorial 
on “The Traction Fight.” * * * 


(From the Chronicle.) 


Unity is the title of a publication de- 
scribed as ‘a weekly journal of religion 
without dogma and civics without parti- 
san bias.” The periodical appears to 
warrant the description, * * * There are 
no short cuts in civics or in religion.” 
And this declaration fairly summarizes 
the spirit and attitude of the publication. 
No one 1s either deified or pilloried in its 
columns. There is an agreeable absence 
of superlatives. The conductors of the 
journal have set to work to attain a de- 
sired end in a common-sense fashion, 
and though they niay fall short of their 
object they are sure to achieve a success 
which will be denied to perfervid pul- 
piteers and neurotic reformers with one 
eye on original sin and the other on the 
box office receipts. Unity will be re- 
spected and it will be successful so far 
as it is in the power of mortals—and of 
newspapers —to command _ success. 
And even where it fails of commanding 
success it will deserve it 


(From the Tribune.) 


Unity, the paper which for twenty 
years has stood for the cause of religion 
without dogma, as the leading an- 
nouncement on its first page says, has 
passed into the control of William Kent, 
Jenkin Lioyd Jones, and Miss Jane 
Addams. The announcement says that 
the paper now steps forth on a larger 
platform to fight for civic integrity, and 
as an indication of this the first number 
under the new régime presents a com- 
mentary on “The Traction Fight.” * ** 

The name Unity is preserved “with- 
out qualifying adjectives,” because “it is 
to big to suggest sectarianism in these 
days of the destruction of boundary 
fences.” 

Miss Addams has written of ‘“‘Christ- 
mas Fellowship,” treating the question 
from a humanitarian standpoint. 

Mr. Jones, under the department of 
“The Pulpit,” speaks of the “Messianic 
Expectation.” 


(From The Dial.) 


Our weekly contemporary, Unity, 
which has been published in Chicago for 
twenty years, announces an enlargement 
oi scope whereby it will in future cham- 
pion the cause of civic integrity in addi- 
tion to its services in behalf of broad 
religious truth. Mr. William Kent is now 
associated with Mr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones 
in the editorship, a conjunction from 
which much may be expected. Mr. 
Kent has long been a fighter in the good 
cause of upright politics, and is, besidés, 
a direct-and vigorous writer. 
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Bad as the Spanish rule has been in Cuba, glad as 
we are that it is over, we can but feel the pathos of the 
situation to the Spaniards and the human heart cannot 
withhold sympathy with Castellanos, who shed tears 
when he saw his flag descend and his voice refused to 
serveehim as he tried to speak his farewell words. 
Some time, under fairer skies and under the inspiration 
of nobler ideals, it is for us to hope that we may again 
salute the flag of Spain with respect and love. Spain 
has itself been victimized by a false system that carries 
sO many wrongs to other lands. 


It is pleasant not to be a Chicago traction company. 
It is better to have the grip. The mayor believes in 
municipal ownership. Ex-Governor Altgeld, with a 
considerable following, believes that anything the 
mayor. might, could, would or should believe, or may 
believe, in the future has been, is or will be, so favor- 
able in its terms to the companies as to make Mr. 
Flarrison ineligible for reélection. The Republican 
nominee will not make a pro-traction-company cam- 
paign. It looks as though some outlet must be found 
for the water that will be squeezed out of the stocks of 
the companies. We may need a new drainage district. 


Many years ago Oliver Wendell Holmes, an ardent 
devotee to the lens in all its forms, said that if a 
neighboring planet was to swing within hailing dis- 
tance of the earth and a resident thereon was to ask for 

- the most wonderful thing yet attained on earth by 
man, he would promptly throw him, as he passed, a 
stereoscope showing how man had succeeded in 
using the sun, not-only as a painter, but as a sculptor, 
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conveying to the eye the impression of three dimen- 
sions. The objects stand out so that the eye can, so 
to speak, see around them. Since that day there has 
been a most wonderful advance in photography. To 
the three dimensions of the stereoscope has been added 
the motion of the kinetoscope. The instantaneous 
photography has been so developed as_ to photo- 
graph the flying train as though it were standing still, 
and to catch the lightning on its flight, and soon it will 
reproduce color as well as form. Our frontispiece this 
week illustrates the happy achievement of high art 
photography, the stork rising from its nest high above 
the old cathedral town, is caught and held there in 
perpetual poise by the lens, a symbol of the perma- 
nency of passing things and the reality of things fugi- 
tive. Time indeed flies, but upon the sensitive plate of 
the Eternal all its pictures abide. 


Now that the Spanish flag has been lowered over 
Cuba the real problem of the elevation of the Cubans 
is to begin. We hear once more of the starving babies, 
the cry of whom has been overlooked since the war in 
their behalf was declared. But Cuba is not to be 
helped by charity. It now needs the steel plow, the 
mowing machine, the better horse and the thorough- 
bred cow. The questions of better tillage, improved 
agriculture and higher intelligence are the only ques- 
tions in order. We are glad to announce the organi- 
zation of the “Cuban Industrial Relief Fund,’ with 
headquarters at No. 75 Tribune building, New York, 
which sets itself to this very task. It deserves the 
support and cooperation of right-minded people 
everywhere. 


Whatever passing breach of taste may have been 
committed by Lieutenant Hobson and his saluting ad- 
mirers, the vulgarity has been chiefly confined to the 
coarse way in which it has been handled by the press, 
secular and religious. Feeling may be too exuberant 
and enthusiasm may need to be curbed, but the cold- 
blooded sneers and the gross caricature of the same 1s 
impure. Hobson is still a hero and the enthusiastic 
appreciation of the American women of the daring act 
is not misplaced. If their expression of the same was 


touched with orientalism, or even continental demon- 


stration hardly becoming to the reserve of American 
society, it was only a violation of good form and not 
of good morals. Let the first shame be visited upon 
the newspapers, who have shown that to the impure 
nothing is pure, at least it is the part of chivalry as 
well as ethics to remember the motto of the crown of 
England, ‘“Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


If the work of the recent Chicago grand jury has had 
no other result, it is at any rate a notice, to whom it 
jay concern, that boodling as an institution is grow- 
ing unpopular. The inconceivable wickedness of 
other years is coming to an end. A retrospect over 
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the insolence of unrebuked corruption in the past, as 
compared with even the tentative struggle of the pres- 
ent, must bring hope to every loyal citizen of Illinois. 
Four years ago John Powers was the style and not the 
curiosity he now is. Four years ago Maltby and 
Schlake, who then as now represented their wards, 
were considered harmless lunatics, who “didn’t know 
a good thing when they saw it.” In the good days 
that are coming John Powers and Cullerton and John 
Riley Tanner will be extremely valuable as exhibits in 
the Field Museum as vanished types of statesmanship. 
The embalming charges and mummy cloth will be 
paid for over and over again by the admission fees of 
curious students in sociology. 


Our “Property.” 


The astronomical pastor of Unity Church, Omaha, 


Newton M. Mann, has been measuring up the Philip- 
pines and giving the result in a sermon on “Expan- 
sion,” which lies before us. He tells us that the ex- 
tent of the archipelago is not generally known, and 


that it is “‘by nature one of the most charming parts 


of the tropical world, and though the Spaniards have 
held it for three hundred years or more their knowl- 
edge of it is no less dense than ours. They have 
counted fourteen hundred islands; how many more 
there are they do not profess to know. These islands 
are scattered over fifteen degrees of longitude and ten 
degrees of latitude, and the rectangle, including the 
land and water area, is about as large as that part of 
the United States east of the Mississippi River. The 
northern island is as far from the southern as Duluth 
is from New Orleans. The land area is unknown. 
Luzon, which is somewhat the largest, has an extent 
equal to the state of Ohio. The resources of the 
archipelago, which have never been developed, are 
practically unlimited, but are likely to yield astound- 
ing surprises.” Mr. Mann’s views concerning expan- 
sion are apparently opposed: to those urged by the 
present writer elsewhere in this paper. Of the natu- 
ral wealth of these islands, or their possible commer- 
cial value, there can be no doubt. The primal question 
seems to be one which we admit no nation, unless it 
be the United States, has a disposition to consider, 
viz.: Have the natives a right to a choice in this mat- 
ter? Is there no way of elevating a primitive people 
or occupying their land except by invasion and mili- 
tary rule? Here again this question must wait until 
there is further understanding of the character of the 


natives. Stevenson found at Samoa a people suscepti-’ 


ble to kindness, gentle and capable of much love and 


loyalty. May not the inhabitants of this vast territory 


be of the same kind? Anthropology is giving us some 
new conception of undeveloped races. But few of 
them are blood thirsty and violent, except when driven 
to desperation. These are characteristics of strength, 
while the leading trait of undeveloped people is weak- 
ness, timidity. They are easily imposed upon and 
their rights are generally ruthlessly defied by so-called 
“civilization.” 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, when the rights of 


_ the dog, the horse and the birds are valiantly defended, 


is it not time that we should have a society for the 


' will be done for the boys this year than last. 


In these days of Societies for the’ 
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prevention of cruelty to savages, and conventions for 


the discussion of the rights of natives? Mr. Mann ad- 
mits that the United States has proven itself woefully 
inadequate to the problems raised by the annexation 
of Alaska. If we are to avoid the mistake in the fu- 
ture, let us know what manner of people we are to deal 
with, and if the resentment of the natives at Iloilo 
should develop a strength sufficient to call for further 
mobilization of United States soldiers, we will be con- 
fronted with another vexing war. Having conquered 
the Spaniards in the Philippines, are we justified in 
going on and finishing the task by conquering the na- 
tives of these far-away islands, simply because, as all 
agree, they have only slightly touched with Spanish 
power. Measured by its success in governing unnum- 
bered islands of the sea, it would seem as if Spain had 
but little to turn over to the United States for its 
$20,000,000. 


At the Wishing Gate. 


New Year's resolves have been so discounted by 
experience that they never pass for par value. But we 


may safely indulge in some wholesome wishing at this 


season of the year, for there are spiritual values in 
hopes. In this first number of the year we indulge in 
the hope that next year there will be less partisanship 
in politics, less sectarianism in religion, less artificial- 
ity in the home and less extravagance in the individual 
life. 

We hope that in the vear to come there will be 
some weak churches touched with sufficient sense and 
conscience to give up their individual lives, starved 
and inadequate, and come together, pool their earn- 
ings and their vitality, and amount to something in 
the interest of the fundamentals which they all hold 
in common. We hope that preachers will more and 
more avoid the polemics of theology, that théy may 
more and more emphasize the harmonies of ethics and 
the inspirations of the good life. We hope woman 
will become less womanish in her social activities, that 
she will take a new hope for man and reobligate her- 
self to her husband, father and brother, and determine 
to save them to the life of the intellect and the 
heart by culture and cooperation. We hope men will 
spend less time and. money at their social clubs and 
more in their homes and the church where their wives 
and children may accompany them; and that they may 
see that whisky, brandy and beer are just as bad things 
to take from the costly sideboard of the club as they 
are from the dirty bar of the saloon. We hope more 
More 
effort put forth to save them from the idle evenings on 
the street and with the associates which their parents 
know not. We hope there will be more done for the 
girls this year than last, to save them from being silly 
in dress, frivolous in their associates and unwise in 
their reading.. We hope there will be fewer birds 
killed this year than last, to disigure women’s bon- 
nets and thus to minimize the dignity and beauty of 
woman’s brow. We hope there will be less indiscrimi- 
nate giving, more cooperative giving to and through 
the various associated charity organizations of the 
country. We hope that Consumers’ Leagues will be 
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multiplied and made efficient. We hope that there 
will be more Municipal Voters’ Leagues organized to 
encourage independence in politics, to disassociate 
local, civic interests from national party politics. We 
hope that the Congress of Religion will spread, that 
there will be held this year, at least in Iowa, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, New York and Ohio, success- 
ful State Congresses of Religion, at which will gather 
representatives of the different religious organiza- 
tions, and that they will come to find out the great 
things they can do together. We hope that there will 
be a great national meeting of the Congress held, 
probably in Boston, the sixth annual meeting, the 
greatest of them all. And we hope that Unity will 
be increasingly a help in all these directions, and in 
order that this may be so, we wish for five thousand 
new subscribers, and we hope that you who are now 
standing with us at the Wishing Gate of Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-nine will help us. 


The “Money Power.” 


Great talk has been shed upon the unoffending and 
defenseless circumambient air concerning the “Money 
Power.” It has been urged as a conspiracy to corral 
all the “money” in the world. The talk has been based 
on the theory that on one side were all the things in 
the world and on the other was all the “money” in 
the world, and the price of the things was the money, 


and that after having gotten all the things the former 
owners of the money would, by some inconceivable . 


juggling get the money back and incidentally all the 
people as serfs, as well as the things. 

This argument has hardly carried with the sober 
sense of the American people, but a real danger is aris- 
ing which no economist can deny, because it 1s based 
on recorded facts and not on opinions, This danger 
is found in the formation of great trusts and their bat- 
tle with competitors. So long as the trust finds that it 
can, by greater economy of rent, of management or by 
saving of waste, advantageously, compete with lesser 
concerns, it simply means that it is an economic factor, 
giving more things to the community at a lessened 
cost. This may be hard on some individuals, but 
whether it is well or not is a remote question. It is 
when we find the trust or ‘great corporation dealing 
foully with its competitors, and able so to deal with 
them by reason of great resources, wrongfully applied, 
that we find the real danger of what people have ig- 
norantly designated as the “Money Power.” All the 
way from cowardly and baseless litigation to bribery of 
distributing agencies, to the securing of freight rebates 
and corrupt legislation, we see the slimy trail of unfair 
and unconscionable competition. Whatever views we 
hold of economics we know that these things the peo- 
ple ought not to tolerate and will not tolerate. They 
mean some form of adjustment, before revolution or 
after. We have gone along criticising the fallacies of 
the discontented and believing that with days of 
greater prosperity these fallacies would fall by the 
wayside, but there are some things beyond and above 
economic reasoning. Fair play is one of them, equal 
rights is another, the honesty of public legislation is 
another, and when these are attacked by combinations 
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of capital we can rest assured that above the con- 
servatism of the Anglo-Saxon people is the self-respect 
that has stood for these principles against despotism 
and will stand for them against commercialism. 


The South and the War. 


It is good that the country is united. It is bad to 
mistake mere evidence of national unity for the thing 
itself, to assume that each fresh expression of general 
lovalty marks the restoration of the Union. It seems 
that many regard the war against Spain as the close 
of the most tragic epoch in our internal history. To 
them this alone justifies the tragedy of the year. 

The truth is that no evidence of the restoration of 
the Union was required. Much less was there need 
of a new war to efface the bitterness of civil strife. All 
feeling of bitterness has long since disappeared. The 
late war came much too late to be of any service in 
the restoration of the Union; the country ceased to be 
divided upon the destruction of slavery. With the re- 
moval of its cause the historic difference in the atti- 
tude of the North and the South to the Union disap- 
peared, and no trace of it remains. The Union was long 
since not merely restored but made “more perfect.” 
There is something childish, if not worse, in the joy 
of some over the late war as an opportunity for the 
North and the South to fight together “under the old 
flag again.” For nearly a generation they had striven 
together “to bind up the nation’s wounds, to care for 
him who had borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan, to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all 
nations.” In this noble task their mutual achievements 
had long been the admiration of the world. There was 


no need that they should fight together “under the | 


old flag again” to testify to their common loyalty to 
the Union. There is something nobler than fighting 
together, even “under the old flag.” 

The time has fully come to accept the real unity of 
our people as matter of course, to assume the loyalty 
of the South as we assume that of the East and the 
West, to expect from all our people the same devo- 
tion to the Union. The South has now so long 
brought forth works meet for repentance, of all for 
which repentance from her was due, that none who 
adequately appreciates the complete triumph of the 
war for the Union can wish or ask at her hands any 
further protestation of loyalty or special service to the 
country. He is indeed blind to whom the late war, 


much less the President’s recent political pilgrimage, 
was necessary to make him realize that the Union is 


really restored. 


The necessity, the wisdom, even the justice, of our 


war against Spain are still widely doubted. Whether 
our interference in a quarrel that was not ours, whether 
our breach of the peace of the world, after Spain had 
conceded our reasonable demands, can be justified, de- 
pends almost wholly upon our execution of the far 
greater task that remains. The final verdict of history 
upon our action will depend on its results rather than 
its manner or occasion. That verdict will make short 


_ work of the idle claim that it contributed to the restora- 


tion of the Union. : E, B.S. 
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The Peasantism of Count Leo Tolstoi. 


Leo TLolstoi, with respect to his personal history, 
may be said to describe a series of contraries. Thus 
he is a Russian opposed to Muscoviteism, a revo- 
lutionist who offers no resistance to evil, a follower of 
Christ who abjures Christianity, an artist who mocks 
at beauty, an author who disbelieves in copyright, 
a noble who preaches brotherhood, a man of seventy 
years who says he is but twenty-five. 

The explanation of this strange and complex history 
is found in the fact of his spiritual conversion in 1873. 
before that date he was a Kussian count, an atheist, a 
uihilist, an artist of the aristocratic school. But, turn- 
ing from this past, and accepting Christianity in the 
terms of the Sermon on the Mount, it was not long 
before the left the palace for the fields and began to 
write according to a new definition of art. In 
Christianity and Peasantism his whole life is now con- 
tained. Christ gives him the principle of the new life, 
the peasant shows how it may be accomplished. 

In conversation with Henry Fisher, Tolstoi recently 
gave the following account of his “new birth:” “It's 
all so lifelike, I might have experienced it yesterday: 
A beautiful spring morning, God’s birds singing and 
His insects humming in the grass. My horse, tired ot 
the great burden which I, brutelike, imposed upon his 
back, stood still under the wooden image of the Christ 
at a cross-road. I was so absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the scene that I indulged the beast, allowing 
the reins to rest upon his neck while he rummaged for 
young grass and leaves. By and by a group of moujik 
pilgrims intruded upon my resting place and without 
knowing what I was doing I listened to their prayers. 
It was the most wholesome medicine ever adminis- 
tered to a doubting soul. The simplicity and igno- 
rance of the poor moujik, the confiding mouyjik, the 
every hopeful moujik, touched my heart. I came 
from under that cross a new man. When I led my 
beast of burden—God’s creature, like myseli—away, I 
knew that the kingdom of God is within us and that 
the literal interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount 
should be the crowning rule of a Christian's life.” 
From this is appears that a peasant was tlre agent of 
Tolstoi’s redemption. And Peasantism, working on 
in the heart of the man, disrupting his old ideas, car- 
ried forward to completion the transformation that 
began with a spiritual conversion. To present the 
whole history of Tolstoi it would be necessary, there- 
fore, to consider the play and interaction of these two 
forces. It is possible, however, to separate them in 
thought and to trace the line of Peasantism inde- 
pendently. 


Specifically, Peasantism displayed its effect in 


Tolstoi in two ways. It determined the spirit of his 
philosophy of life and formulated in particular one of 
his few practical precepts for conduct, and it furnished 
him a standard of judgment with reference to which 
he criticised the current forms of religion, government 
and art. | 

Consider the temper of his practical philosophy. 
By way ot negation he has said, “Offend no one,” 
‘Take no oath,” “Resist not evil.” I*or personal com- 
mands he wrote, “Be pure,” “Love mankind.” Then, 
with the full force of Peasantism upon him, he said, 
“Do thou labor.” This precept dates from the writing 
of Anna Karenina, which appeared in 1875. From the 
time that Levine saved himself from pessimism by 
dwelling a day in the fields with the mowers, Tolstoi 
has proclaimed the doctrine of labor. Then take into 
view his social criticisms. The ideas advanced to 
condemn the present order are those of an average 
respectable, intelligent peasant. It is as if a peasant 
spoke. Is it not, indeed, a peasant’s face that confronts 
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us in his pictures? It seems that a man, born out of 
his due place in the palace, found in the fields at 
length the place to which he was destined by his 
very nativity—a place in nature and among realities. 

Yo make this latter critical attitude altogether clear, 
one feature only of his Peasantism may be selected for 
exposition, his ideas on art. 

A brief historical survey will be sufficient to clear 
the ground for Tolstoi’s definition of art. For about 
two centuries now art has been defined in terms of 
beauty. The theory of art as beauty arose among the 
wealthy and cultured classes of Europe in the 
eighteenth century, its scientific formulation being due 
to a German ‘metaphysician, Baumgarten, who flour- 
ished about 1750. From that time to this-the field of 
art has been narrowing and refining, the artist with- 


drawing more and more from life, and within his 


special realm developing technique and abstracting 
form, until what is called the fine arts alone receive 
recognition, and among fine artists only the most 
dextrous to manipulate form win the plaudits of the 
cultured world. For two centuries, in short, art has 
been developing along aristocratic lines. Criticism, 
likewise, has been called to serve the requirements of 
a society devoted to pleasure. ‘The decision as _ to 
what is good art and what not has been undertaken by 
the “finest nurtured.” The natural result of the refin- 
ing process has been the creation of an art from the 
enioyment of which the great masses of men are ex- 
cluded. 

Now Tolstoi is one of a small company of men who 
perceive the necessity of a new order of art. The spirit 
ot the new day is yniversality. A culture that does not 
carry with it the whole people is doomed to failure. 
And this universality is to be gained not through the 
extension of aristocratic culture among the people, 
not through the education of the masses in the 
philosophy of the classes, but through a new philoso- 
phy and a new criticism that shall meet the demands 
of a democratic society and result in an art that shall 
be in its own nature universal in character. I do not 
see that democracy means either leveling up or level- 
ing down; it means life on wholly new terms. The 
old art will be destroyed, root and branch, and a new 
art rise that shall start from the broad basis of the 
people’s will. For the old art is based on privilege; 
the new art will not be simply the extension of priv- 
ilege, but the utter rejection of privilege. Whitman 
gives what he well calls “the sign of democracy” in 
the following sentence: “I will accept nothing which 
all cannot have their counterpart of on the same 
terms.” 

In harmony with this thought, Tolstoi seeks to start 
a new definition of art: *“To evoke in oneself a feeling 
one has once experienced, and having evoked it in 
oneself, then by means of movements, lines, colors, 
sounds or forms, expressed in words, so to transmit 
that feeling that others may experience the same feel- 
ing—this is the activity of art.” “Art is a human activ- 
ity, consisting in this, that one man consciously, by 
means of certain external signs, hands on ta others 
feelings he has lived through, and that other people 
are infected by these feelings, and also’ experience 
them.” Or, in other words, “Art is the infection by 
orf man of another with the feelings experienced by 
the infector.” 

This may be called the definition of Peasantism. 
Observe its grounds. It puts aside the conception 
of beauty altogether and defines art in termis of ex- 
perience. That is, it ceases to consider art as a means 
oi pleasure, but as one of the conditions of human life. 
Art, then, is one of the two organs of human progress. 
By words we exchange thoughts; by art we inter- 
change feelings, Thus considered, art is primarily a 
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means of union among men, indispensable for the life 
and progress toward well-being of individuals and of 
humanity. The ideal of excellence of such an art is not 
exclusiveness of feeling accessible to some, but uni- 
versality, not obscurity and complexity, but clearness 
and simplicity. Its motive will be sociological, that is, 
moral and altruistic. It will draw from the primal 
sources of religion. 

The value of contemporary art, when adjudged 
from the ideal of universality, seems small. The ex- 
periences of the ruling classes, as they have come to 
record in art, amount to hardly more than three—the 
feeling of pride, the feeling of sexual desire and the 
feeling of the weariness of life. Upon these themes 
poetry especially has played endless changes. But 
these are by no means universal feelings—they are 
those of an idle pleasure-loving aristocracy. Before 
such art the peasant stands bewildered. He has no 
attachment to it. All his own rich life is unreflected 
there. And lest it be thought that the experiences of 
the peasant are barren and uninteresting, Tolstoi in- 
sists that the world of labor is rich in subject materials 
ior art. He points to the endlessly varied forms of 
labor; the dangers connected with that labor on sea 
and land; the laborer’s migrations, his intercourse 
with his employers, overseers and companions, and 
with men of other religions and other nationalities; 
his struggles with nature and with wild animals, his 
association with the domestic animals; his work in the 
forests, the plains, the fields, the gardens, the orchards; 
his intercourse with wife and children, not only as 
with people near and dear to him, but as with co- 
workers and helpers in labor, replacing him in time 
of need; his concern in all economic questions, not as 
matters of display or discussion, but as problems oi 
life for himself and family; his pride and self-suppres- 
sion, and service to others; his pleasure or refresh- 
ment; and, above all, his devotion to religion. 

But to set off the value of one life against that of 
another is no part of Tolstoi’s definition. The judg- 


nent of a peasant is no more to be respected than the 


judgment of the “finest nurtured.” What the new 
theory shows is the shifting of the zsthetic ground 
trom what is special to what is universal, from what is 
form to what is experience. 

To illustrate Tolstoi’s definition by reference to 
concrete instances of popular art, is not easy. Tol- 
stoi’s own illustrations seem trivial in comparison with 
the great works of the past that may be mentioned to 
prove the artistocratic definition of beauty. And, of 
course, the simple explanation is that a mature illus- 
tration of popular art does not exist. The rise of the 
people is a phenomenon of the present century. 
Whereas, for centuries the field of art has been held by 
the artists of aristocracy. To-day the professional 
artists are everywhere on the side of tradition. And 
criticism for the most part upholds the standards of 
culture. Outside of Millet’s portraiture of the peasant 
laborer and Whitman’s poems exploiting the average 
man, one does not know where to go for a large illus- 
tration of an art that springs from popular feeling. 
One painting at the World’s Fair may, however, be 
mentioned. This was’ a picture recording an almost 
universal experience, the breaking of home ties, and 
few stood before that picture whose eyes did hot wet 
with tears. As might be expected, this painting is 
pointed to by the professional artist as an instance of 
bad art, yet it was very generally applauded by the 
people. Art, says Tolstoi, is an infection—that picture 
is infectious. - - | 

From many signs it appears that this is the moment 
of transition. All the features that accompany 
transition are exhibited in the works of Tolstoi him- 
self, as well as in the works of kindred spirits, John 
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Ruskin and William Morris. These men, with respect 
to “fine writing,’ illustrate almost the best that can 
be done in the creation of works springing from the 
sense of beauty. But catching glimpses of the new 
thought and becoming advocates of a new definition of 
art, they gave up art on the old terms of exclusion 
and labored in the interests of the people. This 
change of face is not due to ‘‘perverted vision,” as their 
critics would have us believe, but to the new revelation 
they have caught from the mountain tops of their ob- 
servation. With this change of attitude, moreover, 
the inconsistencies with which these authors are 
charged could hardly be avoided. One may not wish 
to defend inconsistency, but in their case it is not difh- 
cult to explain. A river that meets the incoming tides 
from the sea is uncertain during the hour of transition 
whether to resist its own traditions or strive to over- 
come the new tendency. Would it not be strange 
if, even when in the grasp of the sea, it did not have 
memories of its flow through the upper meadows and 
be taken with sudden ardor to reassert its past. With- 
out further effort to define Tolstoi’s position, the sig- 
nificance of his view may be dwelt on at some length, 
for the value of the new thought must depend upon its 


coincidence with the currents of history. The doc- 


trine of labor is surely no new theory in the history of 
thought. “Blessed is he who has found his work,” 
spoke out Carlyle with convincing force. And with 
the curse removed from labor, a new view is taken of 
life that is lived in lowly station. Meeterlinck finds in 
the humblest soul abundant treasure. “There are 
about us,” he says, “thousands of poor creatures who 
have nothing of beauty*in their lives; they come and 
go in obscurity, and we believe all is dead within them, 
and no one pays any heed. And then one day a sim- 
ple word, an unexpected silence, a little tear that 
springs from the source of beauty itself, tell us they 
have found the means of raising aloft, in the shadow 
of their soul, an ideal a thousand times more beautiful 


than the most beautiful things their ears have ever 


heard or their eyes ever seen. Oh, noble and pallid 
ideals of silence and shadow! It is you, above all, who 
call forth the smile of the angels; it is you, above all, 
who soar direct to God!” These and many other evi- 
dences point to the fact that we are all coming to take 
toward life the attitude of Peasantism. 

Into all realms of thought, indeed, the spirit of 
democracy is penetrating. For long ages now the 
Christian world has been taught to observe the judg- 
ments that arise within the “Kingdom of God’’—how 
God is a king, who has established a kingdom, who 
compels service upon subjects whose duty is to obey. 
But these conceptions, king, kingdom, subject, duty, 
obedience, find little response among men who, as to 
other affairs, are living in federation and under repub- 
lican forms. And at length prophets are arising upon 
whose lips the word king is never heard, and in whose 
minds the conception of kingship is never formed— 
prophets, that is, of cosmic democracy. Immortality 
was once exclusive and aristocratic; it is now demo- 


cratic. 


One may point, further, to the advances made in 
educational theory and method, the yielding of the 
ideal of a special culture, the broadening of the educa- 
tional ideal to include the knowing of nature, training 
in the professions, commerce, and the mechanical in- 
dustries, the attention paid to the child in the home 
and the kindergarten rather than the adult in his 
library, the substitution for the discipline of the intel- 
lecty.the free self-activity of personality. Probably, 
indéed, education has advanced farther in the direction 
of Peasantism than any other social form except, per- 
haps, the political. The advent of Peasantism into 
politics is no doubt the most conspicuous fact of the 
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century. We can never overestimate the significance 
of our peasant—President Lincoln—one made out of 
the most common fiber, brought up without any of the 
advantages of culture, yet the peer of any king in 
Europe, whom Lowell truly called “the first Ameri- 


can,” whom we all recognize as the accredited prophet 


of a new social order. 

One might point, finally, to the transformations be- 
ing wrought within the field of art itself, though art is 
so slow to respond to the general tendency, both with 
respect to the theory of art and its subject materials. 
l‘or Tolstoi’s definition of art in terms of experience is 
almost exactly paralleled by that of William Morris in 
terms of activity. “One day,” Morris said, “we shall 
win back art again to our daily labor; win back art, 
that is to say, the pleasure of life, to the people.” And 
as there are not lacking those who view art theo- 
retically as the expression of experience, so there have 
not been wanting those who have sought to record 
the experiences of the people. That was a profound 
saying of Morris: “If I can’t be the laureate of writ- 
ing men, [’ll be the laureate of sweating men.” More- 
over, the inclusion of new and realistic materials in the 
field of art is becoming more and more a_ noticeable 
rhenomenon. Taking in view the historical phases of 


this feature, one remembers the innovations begun by — 


Euripides in the direction of a realistic drama; the new 
spirit of Chaucer, who gave the miller and plowman a 
place among his pilgrims; the great-heartedness of 
Burns, who sang the glories of the home and field; the 
wide sympathies of Wordsworth, who depicted with 
all sincerity the dignity of the commonplace. Music 
also has been vitalized again and again through the use 
ot folk melodies. A new interest in the life of the 
helds is being stimulated by a thousand landscape 
painters. Perhaps on the whole the case of art is not 
so bad as Tolstoi believes. 

There are, then, these many signs of the evolution 
of universal Peasantism. By a primitive instinct 
Tolstoi has taken the side of the people. Taking the 
broad historical view, the question is pertinent, Is not 
the whole universe fighting on this side? 

OSCAR LOVELL TRIGGS. 

The University of Chicago. 


Good Poetry. 


Qn, On, Forever. 


Beneath this starry arch 
Nought resteth or is still; 
But all things hold their, march, 
As if by one great will: 
Moves one, moves all; hark to the foot-fall: 
On, On, Forever. 


You sheaves were once but seed; 
Will ripens into deed; 
As cave-drops swell the streams, 
Day-thoughts feed nightly dreanis ; 
And sorrow tracketh wrong, 
As echo follows song: 

On, On, Forever. 


By night. like stars on high, 
The hours reveal their train; 
They whisper and go by; 
I never watch in vain. 
Moves one, moves all; hark to the foot-fall: 
On, On, Forever. 


They pass the cradle head, 
And there a promise shed; 
They pass the moist new grave, 
And bid rank verdure wave; 
They bear through every clime 
The harvests of all time. 
On, On, Forever. ve 
. —Harriet Martineau. 
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*#QOde on Solitude. 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
. A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground. 


Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 


Bless'd who can unconcernedly find 
Tlours, days, and years, slide soft away, 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day. 


Sound sleep by night; stidy and ease, 
Together imix’d; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does please 

With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
Thus, unlamented, let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 
—Alexander Pope. 


Where-Away. 


O the Lands of Where-Away! 
‘Lell us—tell us—-where are they? 
Through the darkness and the dawn 
We have journeyed on and on— 
Irom the cradie to the cross— 
I*rom possession unto loss; 

Seeking still, from day to day, 

For the lands of Where-Away. 


When our baby-feet were first 
Planted where the daises burst, + 
And the greenest grasses grew 

On the fields .we wandered through,— 
On, with childish discontent, 

Ever on and on we went, 

Hoping still to pass, some day, 

O'er the verge of Where-Away. 


Roses laid their velvet lips 

On our own, with fragrant sips; 
But their kisses held us not, 

All their sweetness we forgot ;— 
Through the brambles in our track 
Plucked at us to hold us back— 
“Just ahead” we used to say, 

‘Lie the Lands of Where-Away.” 


Children at the pasture-bars, 

Through the dusk, like glimmering stars, 
Waved their hands that we should bide 
With them over eventide; 


Down the dark their voices failed / 
Falteringly, as they hailed, | | 
And died into yesterday— | 
Night ahead and—Where-Away? \ 


Twining arms about us thrown— 

Warm caresses, all our own, 

Can but stay us for a spell— 

Love hath littie new to tell : 
To the soul in need supreme, 

Aching ever with the dream 

Of the endless bliss it may 

Find in Lands of Where-Away! 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Among the Pines. 


Faint murmurs from the pine-tops reach my ear, 
As if a harp-string touched in some far sphere— 
Vibrating in the lucid atmosphere, 

Let the soft south wind waft its music here. 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


* Written soon after Pope left school, when he was not twelve 
years old. , 
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Out Doors. 


It is rest to know the Nevada desert. It is a lesson 
in modest dignity. The valley slopes stretch away 
miles to the foothills, the foothills, with their miles, 
grade imperceptibly into the mountains. The moun- 
tains climb and climb to support the solid blue of the 
summer sky, The quiet gray of rock and sagebrush is 
over all the landscape. The querulous egotism of birds 
is hushed in distance. The self-assertive color of flow- 
ers does not challenge the eye. The mountains belie 
their beauties. They seem abrupt in the distance. The 
green patch barely visible is a wide meadow. The 
slight ravine holds a bubbling, plashing trout stream, 
issuing from one great spring and sinking out of sight 
before ever reaching the valley. The apparently per- 
pendicular streak is a wagon road to a hidden ranch in 
some fertile valley. 

Cattle may bellow and lambs bleat to their mothers, 
but distance smothers all sound in the vastness of the 
desert. he summer sun beats down with honest 
vigor. It is hot, that is what the sun is for, but there 
is nothing of mean or underhand sultriness about it. 
And when the sun has set and night’s shade comes 
down it is cold as shade should be and there is nothing 
damp or mean about that either. And the people of 
Nevada, not townspeople, who are much the same 
everywhere, but those who live out doors, they have 
erown quiet and strong in their daily lives. They are 
weather worn, honest folk, who leave their houses open 
when they go away from home. They do not think 
about hospitality, for that is their life. The soil, with 
water on it, gives every man a living, and for the rest 
they are uncomplaining, because they have gone to bed 
with adversity and ridden side by side with it all day. 
Adversity has driven their drills into unremunerative 
mines. Adversity has sheared their sheep, has branded 
their cattle and harvested their grain. But they have 
always had something to eat and something to feed 
theit neighbor, and if fortune ever smiles upon them 
they straightway dissipate that smile by a visit to 
town with all the variations that go with that western 
diversion. Just as the unaccustomed soil seems to 
overdo itself, if unexpectedly irrigated, in like meas- 
ure does the citizen of the desert blossom out in the 
oasis of civilization. He drifts into town a quiet, digni- 
fied man, and makes for the nearest saloon; he is 
neither quiet nor dignified while his money lasts, nor 
are the friends with which his opulence surrounds 
him. At last it is over and again, quiet and uncom- 
plaining he goes back into the hills to lead the life 
of wholesome hardship that is good for him. Some 
day those streams will all be stored; some day the deep 
brown soil of the alluvial valleys will be covered with 
grain; some day the mines will yield abundantly and a 
strong people will grow up self-reliant and compelling 
fortune. But, thank heaven, no puny work of. man can 


change perceptibly the vast quiet face of the desert. 


The peace of nature will forever be there unbroken. 
The great gray stretches will forever look up into the 
great blue dome, asking nothing but peace and re- 
ceiving peace bounteously. 


In our studies of capitalization there is something 
. almost humorous in the story that follows. Strange 
things may be reduced to terms of stock and bonds. 

Along in 1886 there was organized by a group of 
local statemen a project known as the General Eléctric 


Railway. It was intended as a quiet and genteel 


blackmailing scheme, but its path was thorny, though 

ultimate success crowned the efforts of its promoters. 
It was the most pyrotechnic display of fraud, crime 

and corruption seen-in Chicago, and thereby reflected 
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great credit on its father and chief lobbyist, and 
the various prominent legal advisers who assisted in 
obtaining votes in the city council and “justice” in the 
courts. 

We are at this time interested in the capitalization 
of the scheme and the assets back of the stock and 
bond issues. Of course the ordinances granting the 
franchise were of great value, both before and after 
their passage, but the real solid, tangible assets of the 
concern harked back to some twelve miles of “frontage 
consents.” | 

For under the law, prior to granting a franchise, the 
city council must be furnished with the consent in 
writing of owners holding a majority of the abutting 
property in each mile of street upon which it 1s 
proposed to lay. track. This was not a difficult prob- 
lem to solve. Once given the name of the owner, it 
was easy to write it on the petition, and that the vast 
majority of the consents were blithely forged is not 
by anyone denied. The courts have held that the 
council is the sole judge of frontage consents and the 
council and former Commissioner of Public Works 
Kent were not worried over small things like forgery. 
So the General Electric Railway became a thing of 

ralue. There was a certain magnificence about the 
prodigality of paper put forth. A few thousand shares 
of stock or a few bonds more or less were of no object 
as between gentlemen in or out of the council. Issues 
based on a few sheets of forged names came so easy 
as to make everyone open-hearted and liberal. In the 
end, it is stated, the Chicago City Railway bought off 
this pestiferous rivalry, before a rail had been laid, at 
a price of about a million and a quarter dollars. The 
public, which knows, or ought to know, the fallacy of 
parallel lines, and ought to know that the public must 
eventually pay for such villiany as this, will find that 
when the time comes for the City Railway to renew its 
franchises and pay rental for the streets there will be 
set up this blood money as a part of the.capital of the 
City Railway to be recognized. This claim will not be 
more than half wrong, for a community that has 
tolerated such a council and such a Perry A. Hull 
ought to pay for the luxury. 

The promoters of the General Electric, being still at 
large, ought to be engaged to teach our American 
youth the secret of success. Capitalization of forgery 
and successful floating of issues based thereon is a new 
and striking symptom of original enterprise. 


Gaudeamus Igitur, 


Slightly Modernized. 


Let us whoop while we are young 
With a joyous note; 

After glad youth’s lightsome pranks, 
After bald old-ages’ cranks, 

A wooden overcoat. 


Vergilian Couplets. 


Cesar said to Cicero, 
“Tall worms in little acorns grow.” 


Quoth Rameses unto Miss Sphinx, 
“Time is long between our drinks.” 


Integer Vitae. 
With Apologies to Horace. 


The man who does things brown and square, 
Tho’ he wander ’mid the Indians, 

Need wear no skate strap round his hair, 
Nor clothe himself in frying pans. 


Tho’ his politics displease the Micks, 
And tho’ he claim the right to vote, 
His skull will ne’er be cracked by bricks 

Nor bullets perforate his coat. 
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The Pulpit. 


Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-eight. 


THE ANNUAL REVIEW. 


A sermon by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, delivered in All Souls’ 
Church, Chicago, January 1, 1899. 


Bookkeeping is an attainment of civilized man. The 
ledger is more than a business convenience. It is or- 
eanized conscience. It is mathematical ethics. It is 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and _ division 
rendered into terms of equity. The multiplication 
table and the balances combine in the interest of fair 
play. The monthly balance sheet and the annual in- 
voice of stock and general posting of the books is no 
more important to the commercial than to the re- 
ligious interest of man. When our pulpits will become 
as modern in their methods as our business houses, 
and the methods of our churches are brought down to 
date as our manufacturing houses are, there will be 
more of the kookkeeping method in our church work. 
The debits and credits of the spiritual life will be more 
carefully noted, duly recorded and the result re- 
ligiously heeded. | 

Our papers yesterday and this morning are full of 


startling and stimulating footings obtained from these 


accountings. ‘This is very well, but let the men not 
cease their work until they have carried the accounting 
into the intangible but all potent realms of the spirit. 

To help along this final balance sheet, to exhibit the 
debits and credits of Eighteen Hundred and Ninety- 
cight, I come with my annual suggestions to this desk. 

Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-eight has decimated 
the ranks of the noble. We first note the gaps in the 
line: 

Mary Cowden Clarke, the great and patient Shakes- 
perian scholar, who, with her husband, gave us the 
ereat Shakesperian concordance, has left us in the 
fullness of years: “J.ewis Carroll,” who made classic 
that nonsense of children that is so allied to wisdom, 
the author of “Alice in Wonderland,” the book in 
which humor is profound; Frances Willard, all in all 
the foremost woman of America, the gentle captain of 
reform, the field marshal of the commonplace women 
of the fireside, numbered by the millions. She im- 
measurably raised the potency of motherhood in 
America. She did more, perhaps, than any other 
woman in our history to give to woman the place and 
recognition she deserves, because the lever which she 
used was specifically ethical. Culture, refinement, 
study, social and intellectual training were encouraged 
by Miss Willard, but she limited not her work to the 
favored few of the cities who have a margin of leisure 
to give to the exclusive activities of high-priced clubs 
and other cultured circles. She reached the wives and 
daughters of the farmers and the mechanics. She 
tcuched the mothers who live in the hamlets, on the 
by-ways of America in such a way that the thrill of 
life reached crowned heads and swayed the potencies 
oi Europe. She worked for the fathers, sons and hus- 
bands of women, and thus advanced woman and her 
rights most effectively. We are still too near Frances 
Willard to measure her marvelous work or to estimate 
thesplendid power that ceased to work when she ceased 


to breathe. General Rosecrans, perhaps last of the 


great captains of the Civil War, laid down to his rest 
last year. Finland lost her Walter Scott in Zacherie 


-Topelius. This iron age lost its greatest industrial 


prophet in the death of Henry Bessemer, whose inven- 
tion gave to steel the power of a new metal. The 
weird Remenyi in music, Burne-Jones, in art, who 
painted not things, but thoughts; Thomas Keene, the 
honest actor; George Ebers, who made himself great 
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as an Egyptologist and as a writer of fiction; Professo; 
John C. Zachos, once a beloved teacher of mine, who 
tor thirty years and more was the wise curator of the 
Cooper Institute in New York; Harold Frederic, the 
man who, through journalism, reached literature, and 
whose work done was but a promise of better things 
yet to do, and George E. Waring, Jr., a knight of the 
new order, a very chevalier of social science, a man 
who led forth his white-robed angels of health to fight 
dirt, are among.the year’s losses. Over the water, the 
great Bismarck, the “Grand Old Man” of England, 
and Baron Rothschild, stand out and stand up in bibli- 
cal proportions in the final balance sheet of Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-eight; while nearer home, stal- 
wart Parker Pillsbury, almost the last of the noble line 
oi anti-slavery workers; Thomas Bayard, Calvin S. 
Brice and, lastly, Justin S. Morrill, the veteran of the 
United States Senate, have rounded out noble lives in 
serene deaths in the year gone. _ 

But this is no time to mention names or to catalogue 
the dead, for Eighteen Ninety-eight, spite of all at- 
tempt to lighten its record or to make bright is horo- 
scope, should settle down into our lives as a black year, 
as all war years are and should be. It is only the in- 
domitable piety in the human soul, the divine buoy- 
ancy of the human heart, the far-reaching, unconscious 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the good that enables 
us to forget the horrors of the reality and to misinter- 
pret to its credit the immediate and direct result of the 
human butchery we call war. Righteous warriors 
there have been, noble soldiers who have died glori- 
ously, women who have suffered with sublime vicar- 
iousness for a cause, under the banners of war. War 
on the one side or the other has been sometimes justi- 
hed of history, but in the larger vision and in the 


truer estimate there never has been a righteous war 


since the world began, and there never will be. War 
is rooted in iniquity. War has always been the out- 
come of hatred. It is related to the brute. It is an 
expression of the claws, the fangs, the horns and the 
tusks with which nature has armed her lower and 
coarser animals, enabling them to tear and poison their 
way upward. There never has been a war but that the 
wise on both sides, looking back, have seen how it all 
might have been avoided, how it need not have been; 
what they thought was a divine call to slaughter, in 
the light of history appears only as an arraignment of 
human wisdom, an indication of the pitiable im- 
patience of man, the petulance of the human will. The 
cost of the last war in money and in blood can be esti- 
mated. The footings will bein the year books of 
Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-nine. Perhaps it has 
been a “good investment.” We are told that the 
Philippines are cheap at forty million dollars, plus the 
cost of the Dewey campaigns, and that Porto Rico and 
the commercial advantages that are to accrue to us 
from better relations with Cuba will more than com- 
pensate for the cost in life and treasure of the Spanish- 
American war. We must not be unmindful of the 
spiritual gains that come from a chastened spirit. 
Humiliation fertilizes the soul. 
Spain is wiser than it was a year ago. Let us hope 
that the people of the United States are, and _ that 
eventually the Cubans will be better pleased with the 
new domination than they were with the old, though at 
the present time they seem but poorly resigned to their 
emancipation and do not feel profoundly grateful to 
their emancipators. | 
Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-eight has given us, 
as a nation, a chance to try the efficiency of the new 
enginery of destruction which science has perfected. 
We have had an opportunity of testing our breech- 
loading, disappearing, thirteen-inch guns and the 
smokeless powder. We have found, to our satisfac- 
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tion, that they work well, that science did not miscal- 
culate their effectiveness. We have found, also, that 
men can be as brave working levers and touching elec- 
tric buttons as they used to be in swinging cutlasses. 
We have found that the heart of man has within it the 
same reserve of courage when environed with modern 
armament as it had in the days of chain armor, the 
pike and the tournament. All these lessons are valu- 
able. Have we ourselves, or our European neighbors, 
been haunted with the misgiving that invention and 
the so-called “luxuries” of civilization were debilitat- 
ing to body or devitalizing to soul, the experiences of 
the last year have dissipated that misgiving. We can 
trust human nature, our human nature, to ‘do its duty 
when it sees it, at least on the battlefield. Once more 
we have learned that men who live indifferently can 
die gloriously. Once more we are compelled to recog- 
nize the easy_lesson of history which we are so slow to 
telieve—that it is easier to die nobly than to live re- 
spectably; that there is always more courage to do 
than there is to bear; that it is easier to be a hero in the 
military sense than a sage and a saint in the spiritual 
realm. Put it as vou please, the soldier ranks lower 
than the citizen. It is easier to raise the one to his 
maximum usefulness than the other. Even the United 
States, schooled to democracy, has a military service 
which shames our civil service,-and men seem to be 
more certain in their shot than they are in their votes. 

All of this is a part of the lesson of Eighteen Ninety- 
eight. It becomes us then to be careful how we esti- 
mate: the military story of the United States during 
lighteen Hundred and Ninety-eight. Tottering Spain 
has been driven from the Western Hemisphere. Her 
poorly managed navy has been sent to the bottom of 
the sea by the splendidly managed navy of the United 
States. Cuba is free from Spanish tyranny, but what 
began as friendly help to Cuba, the sufferers on a 
neighboring island, has, by the vicissitudes of war, the 
accidents of an easy conquest, thrown us into the heart 
of the “Eastern: question.” The Sunday morning 
work at Manila left upon our hands the mighty archi- 
pelago of the Philippines: Nine millions or more sim- 
ple children of nature, fifteen hundred islands in tropic 
seas on the other side of the globe, are “ours,” to use 
the easy term of conquering nations, “ours” by right 
of conquest, “ours” by right of purchase, “ours” by 
the consent, perhaps of everybody except the nine mil- 
lions that are to be governed, the nine millions to 
whom the God of the universe gave the ground-right, 
the: fundamental title of these islands, nine millions 
that must either be supplanted or civilized, the nine 
millions most concerned. I, a Welshman in the-line 
of Caradoc, remember his words to the Roman con- 
querer, “We prefer to be untutored free men to being 
polished slaves,” and I sympathize with the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippines when they ask to be let alone 
to spell out their own destiny, even if it must be with 


cutlass and with bludgeon, with all the friendly helps 


that civilization can bring to them, all the quicken- 


ing exchanges that commerce yields, but’ with no’. 


tyrannical coersion. I am a republican and take the 
Declaration of Independence at its word and do be- 
lieve that “possession,” “annexation,” except by con- 
sent of the annexed “colonies,” except in so far as they 
have some kind of rational representation, are incon- 
sistent with and antagonistic to the very essence of 
republicanism. I believe in moral forces more than 
in physical, and do not think that the destiny of a peo- 
ple can be determined by commercial forces, either 
from the within or the without. Be this as it may, we 
now find ourselves anxious about our armament, 
trusting to our powder, boasting of our bigness, and 
perhaps bargaining for endless warfare, for notwith- 
standing some cheap rhetoric, in pulpit and press, 
about the Temple of Janus —e closed and the na- 
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tions of the world being at peace with each other, we 
are reminded that all along the Asiatic and African 
line there is war now. In Africa Great Britain has no 
less than four different campaigns on foot; one at least 
in Asia; France has two African armies; China, Cen- 


_ tral America and South America are mobolizing 


troops. Shall the United States enter upon this border 

warfare? Shall we try to push back the unoffending 
and simple life of the savage with the more savage 
weapons of civilization? Africa is to receive the over- 
flow of European and American civilization in the 
twentieth century. Asia is to respond to the daily 
paper and the telegraph in the twentieth century. 
Shall we enter these new problems and visit these un- 
developed fields with our uniforms on’ or shall we stay 
outside only as we can enter one by one, shielded by 
our kindness and armed with love? The war of 
Kighteen Ninety-eight is not over. Let us beware 
lest it bequeathes to Eighteen Hundred and Ninety- 
nine broken ideals of democ racy, a weakened faith in 
love, a more circumscribed interest in humanity, and, 
perhaps worst of all, it has distracted us from the real 
problems at home. During this last year there have 
been five thousand one hundred and twenty suicides in 


the United States, seven thousand eight hundred and. 


forty murders, one hundred and nine legal hangings, 
one hundred and twenty-seven lynchings, seventeen 
of these were in Arkansas, fifteen in Mississippi, four- 
teen in-South Carolina, twelve each in Alabama and 
Georgia, ten in Louisiana, while in all the great state 
of New York, in Massachusetts and Wisconsin, there 
were none at all, and in Illinois there was but. one. 
Five million eight hundred and fifty-one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-three dollars were lost by embezzle- 

ment last year in the United States. Hopefully, so far 
as the statistics of the Chicago Tribune are reliable, all 
these items are somewhat less than they were a year 
ago, but still they are serious enough to demand at- 
tention. About $24,000,000 represent the aggregate 
charites to colleges, museums, art galleries and libra- 
ries, against $34,000,000 of the preceding year. Not- 
withstanding the tremendous commercial gains of the 
country, as indicated by the revorts just coming in, it 
still remains true that the prosperity for which we have 
been waiting seems to tarry in the upper stories. The 
wretched classes are still wretched; the middle classes 
scem to be more and more perplexed, and so far as the 
present commercial forces can be measured, they are 
destined to be still harder pushed. Eighteen Hundred 
and Ninety-eight witmessed the sad labor riots, the 
economic hardships and executive blunderings that af- 
most amounted to an industrial war at Virden, in our 
own State. 

But J would not to- day be a predicter of evil. 
Over against these gloomy figures and ominous prob- 
lems to be seen on our horizon, Eighteen Hundred 
and Ninety-eight fills me with great hopes. In the 
social, civic, intellectual and religious realms there 
have been most hopeful developments and inspiring 
results. Conventional society is becoming more and 
more ashamed of itself and real vital society, the con- 
tact of soul with soul for the benefit of others, is be- 


- coming more and more developed. The “women’s 


clubs” are beginning to be ashamed of their “woman” 
limitation and are beginnig to apologize for their ex- 
clusiveness on the ground that it is to be only tem- 


porary and for educational reasons only. 
The favored men among us are no longer satisfied 


to gather together for amusement, for smoking and for 
card playing, but here in Chicago, as elsewhere, the 
men’s clubs that a few vears ago were the homes of 
luxurious complacency, have become centers of civic 
reform, colleges of practical politics in the best sense of 
that word. Partisanship in politics, secrtarianism in re- 


ligion, has been immeasurably ameliorated in Eighteen 
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Hundred and Ninety-eight by congresses and conven- 
tions of teachers, charitable workers and ministers of 
religion; everywhere there’is a restlessness in the pres- 
ence of the dividing lines of sect and party, and the 
cry is heard, ‘“‘Let us be one.” Canada has startled 
the world through its temperance plebiscite. That 
mighty realm almost won prohibition by popular vote, 
the great city of Toronto giving fifteen thousand ma- 
jority in the interest of sobriety, for that was the in- 
tent of the vote, whatever the practical methods might 
be. Pingree, as Governor of Michigan, and Samuel 
Jones, as Mayor of Toledo, have openly championed 
the cause of the toiler, advocated the most aggressive 
measures in municipal and other reforms. They and 
many another candidate of the people of lesser note 
have defied the crack of the whip of the party boss and 
won. Here in Chicago we have overridden the cupid- 
ity of capital and the legislative dishonesty that always 
follows in the wake of corrupting money, with a moral 
indignation. We have beaten, in open fight, the in- 
iguitous attempt to profit’ by the iniquitous . Allen 
Law’s provision for securing possession of our streets 
for fifty years to come for a consideration that is ab- 


surd in the face of present knowledge and still more 


absurd in the presence of the incalculable possibilities 
of invention and wisdom which the next half century 
is sure to develop. Here we have taken a notable step 
forward, untying the. hands of Dr. Andrews, super- 
intendent of our public schools, and given lim his 
freedom to do his best. | 

Samuel Jones, in his second annual message to the 
common council* of the city of Toledo, last October, 
recommended that the city should manufacture its own 
fuel gas, own and operate its own electric lighting 
plant, abandon the contract system on public work, 
compile and publish its own city directory, grant no 
further street franchises to private corporations, estab- 
lish kindergartens as a part of the public school sys- 
tem, sprinkle its own streets, multiply playgrounds for 
the children, establish free public baths and give back 
the schoolhouses to the public that built them, to the 
extent that they may become centers of life and intelli- 
gence, culture,centers to parents as well as to children, 
in the evenings as well as in the daytime, through July 
and August as well as through the remaining months. 
In all this he but asked for what is the growing de- 
mand of the intelligent and the competent every- 
where. It is along these lines that the great develop- 
ment of Eighteen Hundred and Ninety-eight is to be 
discovered. These and such as these are the far-reach- 
ing forces it fostered. 7 

The great senator from Vermont, the venerable Mr. 
Morrill, whose death I have already mentioned, in 1858 
secured the passage of a law in Congress, setting aside 
many million acres of public land to be devoted 
to the technical education of American _ toilers, 
particularly American farmers. President Buchanan, 
in his stupidity, vetoed the bill. In 1862, the same 
law was reénacted and Lincoln, in his wisdom, signed 
the bill, when it would seem as though the whole 
national fabric was about to tumble over his head. 
Next to the Emancipation Proclamation, this was the 
most important official signature that Abraham Lin- 
coln ever wrote. That law established Cornell Uni- 
versity, established or reorganized the agricultural 
colleges in every state in the Union and is more or less 
directly the foundation of the best technical schools 
in America to-day. It is these slow-going and far- 
reaching forces, the birth of which is unnoticed, that 


tell for the greatness of a nation, not the crack of a 


gun in Manila or anv other bay. The Christ-child is 
still manger born. The saviors of the world are ever 
cradled with the cattle and the earth is redeemed by 
love and not by terror, by reason and not by force, by 
judgment and not by passion. 
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_ For this reason the most lasting deposits of one year 
in the interests of the other are always the deposit of 
brains to be found in the literary output. It takes more 
than a year to measure a great book, and if none such 
has yet been discovered it does not follow that there 
are no permanent contributions to the wealth of the 
world in the books of the year, although at near sight 
the output seems meager enough. I, whom am a slow 
reader of novels, am not the one to speak of these, but 
it is quite evident that those who have not invested 
niuch of their time in reading the novels of the year are 
to be congratulated, for now they wil not have to read 
them for the great bulk of them are already dead and 
outgrown. Mrs. Humphrey Ward‘s “Hellbeck of 
Bannisdale” probably stands out alone in the fiction 
of the year, although in the Outlook’s search for the ten 
books of the year, ending September 30, we find [. 
Hopkinson Smith’s “Caleb West,’ Walter A. Wyck- 
off’s “The Workers,” Kate Douglass Wiggin’s “Pene- 
lope’s Progress,’ and Anthony Hope’s “Rupert of 
Hentzau.” Missing the great creative books, those 
books that make the treasures of the past more avail- 
able, either in new editions or better compilations, are 
always welcome and always valuable. So ‘“Tenny- 
son’s Life and Letters,’ “Gladstone’s Life,” and (to 
those who like it) “Bismarck’s Life,” stand out as: 
ereat contributions. It is rather sad, though very in- 
teresting, for us to find Colonel Higginson, Edward 
Everett Hale and Julia Ward Howe falling into the 
reminiscent mood, but they bring to us bright memo- 
ries of the brightest side of American life. Out of this 
same period George W. Cooke brings the charming 
“Letters of George William Curtiss to John S. 
Dwight,” in a book that is a contribution to the his- 
tory of thought in America. John Fiske’s “Old Vir- 
ginia and Her Neighbors” is one more of his invalu- 
able contributions to American history. Charles A. 
Dana’s “Reflection of the Civil War” and H. Clay 
Turmbull’s ‘Memories of an Army Chaplain” are valu- 
able reminders ofthe heroic days of 1861-65. The un- 
timely death of Bellamy brings to us a memorial edi- 
tion of that book which had more wisdom in it than the 
author dreamed of when it was written. The book 
upon which Henry George was at work when he died 
has been given us by his son. Charles F. Dole of 
Boston has discovered the hopeful side of social study 
and has given us the inspiration of the workers for the 
better social order in his little book on “The Coming 
People.” Harry D. Lloyd’s “Labor Copartnership”’ 
and the wise reflections of our friend “Dooley,” the 
philosopher of “Archey Rood,” are books not to be 
overlooked in the year’s output. The first must be read 
that we may be hopefully astonished at the progress 
already made in solving the few questions of labor 
and capital, the latter for the sheer enjoyment of its 
fine sarcasm without bitterness, wisdom in the guise 
of a dialect humor that is the richest that has been 
fiven us since the great achievements of “Hosea 
Bigelow.” 

In the comparative study of religion the work goes 
steadily on. Professor Jastrow has given us in one 
volume the result of scholarship concerning the re- 
ligion of Babylon and Assyria up to date. The Open 
Court has given us a reprint of “The Travels of Huc,” 
the Catholic missionary who over fifty years ago 
opened the way to an appreciation of the thought and 
religion of China; Doctor Carus has given us two or 
three contributions of his own in this direction. The 
cooperation of the Chicago publishing house with 
Japanese artists in the manufacture of these books is of 
great significance, an interesting prophecy. Of the 
countless books in the domain of religion and Bible 
study I can speak of but a very few. The “Divine 
Drama, or the Manifestation of God in the Universe,” 
by Granville Ross .Pike, is a book which would have 
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created a profound sensation five years ago. It is 
written by a Presbyterian minister in good standing, 
a man of culture. It is the result of many years of 
study. He has fitted the manifestation of God in the 
universe into one comprehensive system, according to 
the unflinching law of evolution. Christ and God, 
Bible and Heaven, property and the home, are all here 
given a coherent place in the one system, without 
break or miracle. That the book did not create a 
sensation is the most interesting and encouraging 
thing about it, for it shows how far the old religious 
organizations have already readjusted themselves to 
the new thought and the new thinking. In the Bible 
realm, the appearance of four volumes of the “Poly- 
chrome Bible in English” is an event of great signifi- 
cance, a work of immense suggestiveness. Under the 
best scholarship the English language can afford, the 
various stratas of the Bible are here reproduced in dif- 
ferent colors, so that its geologic character is revealed 
to the eye and thence to the mind. Professor Moul- 
ton’s “The Modern Reader’s Bible,” completed this 
year, does much the same thing, though not as suc- 
cessfully. Released from their arbitrary surround- 
ings he has taken the several books of the Bible and 
allowed them to stand by themselves and on their own 
merits. Professor Cornil’s “History of the People 
of Israel” and Cheyne’s “Jewish Religious Life After 
the Exile,” the third volume of the American lectures 
on “The History of Religion,” are also to be noted 
among the available publications of the year. 

The poets seem still to lag, but, missing the new 
ones, we have the old ones made more and more avail- 
able to us. John J. Chapman has given us a volume 
of essays on Emerson, Walt Whitman, Browning and 
others. Oscar L. Triggs of the University of Chi- 
cago has given us a volume of “Selections from Walt 
Whitman,” and the new Whitman Publishers in Bos- 
ton have given us “The Wound Dresser,” a series ot 
Whitman’s hospital letters, and at last we have an edi- 
tion of Robert Browning fully annotated and with all 
the necessary helps, in twelve beautiful volumes, 
which can be obtained in prices ranging from seventy- 
five cents a volume upward, brought out by the 
Crowell Company of New York. 

Last year I spoke of the discovery of Paul Lawrence 
Dunbar, the negro elevator boy, whose poetry was at- 
tracting the attention of the competent everywhere. 
He is still a rising light. His visit to England was an 
ovation and his last volume is a venture in prose. This 
vear there comes to us from a still more unexpected 
quarter, from the grim shadows of the sweatshop, Mor- 
ris Rosenfeld, a Russian Jewish refugee, who _ sings 
in his “Yiddish” jargon the ‘sad. songs of, the 
overworked. We have only a prose translation of the 
thin volume “The Songs of the Ghetto.” He sings 
the humble songs of labor in its most pathetic form. 
It is “The Song of the Shirt” brought down to date, 
only now it is the song of the cloak and the coat which 
the wealthy and favored wear. He sings the grim 
song of the “Sweatshop,” of the “Pale Operator,” of 
the tear that sizzles on the hot iron and of the fitful 
dreams of the exhausted. When we have read them 
we exclaim with him, “Doubly cursed be the system 
that makes such pictures possible.” Of the “Pale 
Operator”: of the sewing machine, he says: 


‘Pray, how long will the weak one drive the bloody wheel? 
Who can tell me his end? Who knows the terrible secret? — 

“Tard, very hard to answer that! But one thing is certain: 
When the work will have killed him another will be sitting 
in his piace and sewing.” 

But Liberty will not always be bound as he here 
sings of her, and the poet who in his poem, entitled 
“Creation,” is represented as being created with wings, 
is to help drive away. this last gloom. The auto- 
motor in some form or another has come to stay. The 
contract for one thousand of these horesless vehicles 
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to meet the European market, placed last week with a 
Chicago’ manufacturer, is very significant. The re- 
sources of men are not yet exhausted. The wit that 
is releasing the horse will yet release the man. 
The slave of the sweatshop will yet be emanci- 
pated. If he is unable to break his own chains, then 
trom above, by the “noblesse oblige” of the favored 
will come his freedom. Some divine Consumers’ 
League will arise that will spurn to wear clothes 
stitched with human nerves and pressed with human 
blood. Its members will be ashamed to boast of the 
cheapness of the garments they wear and refuse to buy 
goods dishonorably made and inadequately paid for. 
Great things are yet to happen. 

In Chicago and in Madison, Wis.., color-photog- 
raphy has been reached and is almost practical. In 
Chicago it is attained by the use of different colored 
pigments in the printing from plates made by means of 
the camera; in Madison Professor Woods has caught 
the colors on the glass itself. Surely the inventive 
power that can dissect the ray of light, catch its tints 
and compel. the sun to photograph his own rays will 
be equal to this higher though apparently more sim- 
ple task of establishing common justice in the world, 
securing fair play between man and man, giving every 
honest soul a chance, every willing hand a task, every 
mouth a meal and every back a garment such as be- 
comes them when the owners thereof are not only able 
but willing to earn them. 

This is the big task which Eighteen Hundred and 
Ninety-eight bequeaths to Eighteen Hundred and 


Ninety-nine. The richest gift of all is the gift of noble 


work. The high problem yet unsolved is the problem 


of giving the willing a chance to work and the worker 
fair returns for his work. 


Curiosities of Literature. 


“Predicting the Consequences of Abolition.” 


Tne slaves—now worth so many hundred millions of dollars 
—would become worthless to themselves and nuisances to 


society. No free state in the Union would be willing to 
receive them into her dominions. They would be everywhere 
expelled from the empires of freemen. 

Our lands, like those of the British West Indies, would 
beconie aimost valueless for the want of laborers to cultivate 
them. The most beautiful garden-spots of the sunny South 
would, in the course of a few years, be turned into a jungle, 
with only here and there a forlorn plantation. Poverty and 
distress, bankruptcy and ruin, would everywhere be seen. 
Such are some of the fearful consequences of emancipation. 

—Albert Taylor Bledsoe, in ‘Cotton is King.” 


The Alarming Progress of Luxury in New 
England. 


The times wherein old Pompion was a saint 
Where men fared hardly yet without complaint. 
Twas in those days an honest grace would hold, 
Til our hot pudding grew at heart a cold, 
And men had better stomachs at religion. 
Than I to capon, turkey—cock, or pigeon; 
When honest sisters met to pray, not prate, 
About their. own and not their neighbor’s state. 
‘Twas ere a barge had made so rich a freight, 
As chocolate, dust-gold and bitts of eight. 

“New Englands Crisis,’ About 1675, 
By BENJAMIN THOMPSON. 


“Tt is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world, so far I mean, as 
we are now at liberty to do it; for let me not be understood 
as capable of patronizing infidelity to existing engagements. 
I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than to private 
affairs that honesty is always the best policy. I repeat, there- 
fore, let those engagements be observed in their genuine sense. 
But in my opinion it is unnecessary and it would be unwise to 
extend them.’”’—Washington’s farewell address, Sept. 17, 1806. 

“I have hoped that Spain would be enabled to establish 
peace in her colony (Cuba). In my judgment the 
United States should adhere to the policy and principles which 
have heretofore been its sure and safe guides in like contests 
between revolted colonies and their mother country.’’—Presi- 
derit Grant’s Seventh Annual Message, Dec. 7, 1875. 
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The Study Table. . 


Jane Austen. 


*Jane Austen’s novels have recently been made the 
subject of much correspondence and discussion in the 
New York Times. Mr. William L. Alden, the London 
literary correspondent of that paper, some months ago 
demanded, “Who reads Jane Austen’s novels?” or 
affrmed that nobody reads them nowadays. Did he 
really mean what he said or was he simply reverting to 
his former habit of joking when he was “the funny 
editor” of the Times? Certainly if he had been seeking 
a device for compelling the friends and admirers of 
Jane Austen to stand up and be counted he could not 
have chosen a better. They have stood up by the 
dozens and by scores, yet, numerous as they have 
been, they have been merely representative of a much 
greater company. We know of a good many who are 
ardent in their devotion to Jane Austen who have 
made no sign. J have made none myself, and yet I 
read and reread her. I should like to read three, at 
least, of her novels once a year, and my dearest friend 
is of the same mind regarding her, and does more as 
she wishes to than I can myself. 


Miss Austen’s friends have had no difficulty in quot- 


ing opinions’ of the greatest possible distinction on 
their side. Their biggest gun is, of course, Sir Walter 
Scott, with his classic comment: “Read again, and for 
the third time at least Miss Austen’s very finely writ- 
ten novel, ‘Pride and Prejudice. That young lady 
has a talent for ascribing the involvement and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life, which is to me the most 
wonderful I ever met with. The big bow-wow strain 
I can do myself, like any new song, but the exquisite 
touch, which renders ordinary commonplace things 
and characters interesting from the truth of the de- 
scription and the sentiment is denied to me.” Both 
Macaulay and Tennyson have gone so far as to name 
her in the same breath with Shakespeare; not, as Ma- 
caulay says, that she is his equal or second, but that 
she approaches “nearest to the manner of the great 
master.” Tennyson said it twice over, once, “She 
was a great artist, equal, in her small sphere, to 
Shakespeare;” and again, “The realism and lifelikeness 
of Miss Austen’s dramatis personae come nearest to 
those of Shakespeare.” Yet, when Charlotte Bronté 
wrote “Jane Eyre” she had never read Miss Austen 
and could not understand why Mr. Lewis should like 
her so much, herself finding her “only shrewd and ob- 
servant.” Our own Howells has gone so far in praise 
of her that he has brought upon himself a counter- 
blast from those who greatly admire Thackeray and 
Dickens and George Eliot very much. All these, ac- 
cording to Mr. Howells, have declined from her and, 
if I remember rightly, he includes Scott with the 
others. They are all below her, because less realistic. 
Yet is there a good deal in Jane Austen that is not 
realistic, which, nevertheless, she holds us with her 
soft, unglittering eye. Perhaps the greenest laurel in 
her wreath—it is certainly one of the freshest—is that 
contributed by Jowett, who testified that he had read 
“Pride and Prejudice” dozens of times. (I was going 
to say fifty, but that is the figure for his reading of 
“Boswell’s Johnson.”’’) 

Why do those who admire Jane Austen admire her 
so much? What reason have they to give for the faith 
that is in them? For one thing her style is very pleas- 
ant. Though it is very different from Thackeray’s, it 


has, like that, an intrinsic charm. For another thing 


we like the quiet pleasure that she gives us. The times 
are hot and loud, but she is cool and still. Even her 


tragedies are not very dreadful ones; we enjoy the dis- 


comfiture of the villain and see virtue coming to its 
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own. And then her humor is delicious. It is not 
pungent; it is a most delicate flavor, but it is all-per- 
vading. She amuses us and we like to be amused. 
Her situations are narrow, bttt within their bounds 
they give us simple truth. We never doubt the reality 
of her army officers, her curates, her managing moth- 
ers and her lovely girls. She is “a kindly wag;” no 
feeble satirist of the follies which she ridiculed: there 
is no bitterness in her criticism upon life. “Cameos 
upon cherry stones” you may call her novels with 
some truth, while, as applied by Dr. Johnson (or was 
it Hannah More?) to Milton’s sonnets it had none. 
But how exquisitely those cameos were cut! And 
there are statues of heroic size that have not their ex- 
pression and which make no such contribution to the 
happiness of our too multitudinous and crowded lives. 

A comparison of the dates of the novels’ composi- 
tion with that of their publication is at once instructive 
and pathetic. “Pride and Prejudice” was the first 
written, in 1797, and it was not published until 1813. 
“Sense and Sensibility” was written in its present form 
in 1797, and published in 1811. How distrustful she 
must have been of her own gift to have withheld these 
charming things so long. Though “Pride and Preju- 
dice” was her first written, there are those who like it 
best of all, others preferring “Emma” or “Mansfield 
Park.” These three are generally “in the lead,” but 
some would make a quadrilateral with them and 
“Persuasion,” which Archbishop Whately declared to 
be “the most elegant fiction of common life” he had 
ever read. This, were it true, would be most damning 
praise, for “common life” should not be “elegant.” 


- Fortunately Miss Austen’s novels are but six all told, 


so that you can easily read them all, and read them 
over and over again, which is better than reading 
many novels once. : 

‘The new editions that post upon each other’s heels 
furnish additional proof that Jane Austen is well read. 
No daintier edition than the present one has yet been 
made. In every respect it is entirely beautiful, and a 
set of the volumes should be forwarded to Miss Austen 
in the Elysian Fields. The charm of the colored il- 
lustrations is not equal to that of Hugh Thomson’s in 
the volumes he has illustrated, and they are few com- 
pared with those, but they have a quaintness of their 
own and they are very satisfactory and expressive. 
And the picture of “dear, delightful Jane’ as a young 
oirl makes a lovely frontispiece to the entire series. 

J. Ww. C. 


Thackeray’s Newcomes. 


***This volume adds anotheg to the biographical edi- 
tion of Thackeray’s novels. Little or nothing is called 
for concerning the novel. The standing of that, at . 
least, is secure. It is one of the greatest dnd certainly 


one of the saddest of Thackeray’s novels. Thackeray | 


was in poor health and spirits when writing it, or the 
general gloom would, possibly, have been relieved. 
What calls for notice is Mrs. Ritchie’s introduction. 
It-is one of the most interesting that she has yet con- 
tributed. What a pity that with so much of reminis- 
cence, and her father’s invaluable letters, she should 
not write his life, and take the chances of his with- 
standing her to the face in the Elysian fields! If she 
will not do that, is it too much to expect that Harper 
& Bros. will print all of these introductions in a volume 
by themselves in their chronological sequence? Some 
time they are sure to serve the purpose of the bio-. 
grapher, who will not be deterred by Thackeray's in- 


*Jane Austen’s Novels. Edited by Reginald Brumley Johnson 
with colored illustrations by H. M. Brock, London, J. M. Dent & Co 
New York, Macmillan Co. 1898. 


***The Newcomes. Memoirsof a most respectable family. Edited 
by Arthur Pendennis, Esq., Bahmgrey Makepeace ag pewrncge with illus- 
trations by Richard Doyle Harper & Brothers, New York, 1899. 
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terdict from doing by Thackeray as he did by others. 

Mrs. Ritchie sets out with such traditions of her 
father’s childhood and youth as illustrate situations in 
the early parts of “The Newcomes.” That the boy 
was father of the man the signs are manifold. When 
seven years old, writing of a day on the seashore, he 
says, “This has been Neptune day with me.” In the 
same letter, writing of the Chiswick school boy, he 
says, “I intend to be one of those heroes in time.” 
When ten he said of some odd character, “He’s a Noun 
substantive; he stands by himself.” A little later we 
have the first embryo of his “Four Georges.” He had 
seen the Prince Regent’s yacht “and the bed on which 
he takes his royal snore.” There ate valuable supple- 
.ments to the Charterhouse traditions, one of John 
Leech’s being made to stand on a table and sing to the 
other boys. But should not this story have been saved 
for “Dr. Brush’s School?” | 

Part II of the introduction tells how “The New- 
comes” was written. Exactness is not Mrs. Ritchie’s 
foible and she gives two dates for its completion, June 
20 and June 28, 1855. It was begun July 7, 1863. 
There is another mistake. Mrs. Ritchie tells us that 
her father stopped dictating to her and took the pen 
when he came to Col. Newcome’s sickness in the fifty- 
second chapter. Jt should be the eightieth.- Much of 
it was written on the wing, from place to place on the 
continent. How the story “‘was actually revealed to 
him” in a little wood at Berne is told very prettily. 
Dr. Bellows’ prevision that Col. Newcome was a com- 
pound of Don Quixote and Sir Roger De Coverley is 
made good, in part, at least, by the confession that 
Don Quixote was Thackeray’s Vade Mecum when he 
was writing the novel. John Henry Newman,’ read- 
ing the first two chapters, pronounced “the style the 
right sort of thing,’ an interesting comment of one 
master of style upon another. Elsewhere we have 
Thackeray’s comment on Newman, “that somewhere 
in his heart he was a sceptic, but that he had shut it 
down and locked it up, and with Solomon’s seal, and 
went on, really (?) believing in the Catholic faith.” 
Once after a bad night he asked, ““How could I sleep 
with Col..Newcome making a fool of himself, as he 
has done?” “But why did you let him?” asked a 
friend. ‘Oh, it was in him to do it,” answered Thack- 
eray; “he must.” Truly, as Burne-Jones said, “He 
depicted human nature as it is and was both sorry for 
it and proud of it.” ij. W. C. 


The Atonement. 


** Any who have imagined that the expiratory and 
commercial views of the atonement belong wholly to a 
discarded theology may have their minds disabused 
by reading these books. Dr. Wace does warn against 
unworthy. views of the sacrifice of Christ, especially 
“such images as that of the payment of a ransom,” or 
that of “simply a debt discharged.” None the less, he 
regards the death of Christ as freeing God from the 
painful necessity of executing his judgments of wrath 
upon man. For “God cannot abolish that moral con- 
stitution of things which he has established;” but when 
our judge “chooses to take upon himself the conse- 
Guences which his laws would otherwise have entailed 
upon his creatures, what room is there but for ador- 
ing gratitude?” Since “God condescends.to say that 
that awful example is enough to indicate his moral 
law, once and for all,” it follows that “punishment, for 
the sole purpose of vindicating God’s justice, is no 
longer required.” To some of us this seems an un- 


worthy view, not of the sacrifice of Christ, so much 


**The Sacrifice of Christ. By Henry Wace, D. D., Chavlain to the 
Fp see a New York, the Macmillan Company. Pages VII-93. Price 
cents. 


In Christ Jesus. Bv A. v\Pierson, D. D..: Editor of the Missionary 


Review of the World. New York and London, Funk and Wagnalis Com- 
pany. Pages XV-197. Price 69 cents. i 
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as of the nature of God, who is thus caught in a web 
of his own weaving. Nor is the matter made better by 
Dr. Wace’s portraiture of the risen Christ pleading 
for us at the Father’s right hand, “with all the influ- 
ence which his sufferings for us confer upon him.” 
‘That the “claim” of Christ “upon his Father’s mercy, 
which he established by bearing the consequences of 
our sins when he was upon earth” should have to be 
urged in order to secure justice and mercy from him 
whom we call “Our Father,” is hardly the picture of 
God’s dealing with his children that comports with 
Jesus’ teachings or with the best modern thought. 

Dr. Wace’s book is, however, a long step in ad- 
vance of that of Dr. Pierson, who advocates the com- 
mercial view of the atonement in its bald simplicity. 
‘Here is a man,” he says, by way of illustration, 
“whose father’s bankruptcy bankrupts the whole fam- 
ily. There is, however, another party, it may be an 
uncle or a grandparent, who, in this crisis, assumes 
ail the liabilities, pays all the debts, and thus redeems 
the family name and credit. Now, is it not plain that, 
so far as this son is identified with his bankrupt father 
he is himself financially ruined; but that, so far as he is 
identified with the party who pays the debts, he is 
delivered from bankruptcy and financially justified?” 
Doubtless. But is that a picture of God’s dealings 
with men? Are our sins as external to us as that son’s 
bankruptcy was to him? Were he (as he might as 
well have been, so far as the case requires) a babe in 
arms when the transaction occurred, he might never 
have known of his peril or at what cost he enjoyed his 
subsequent prosperity. The condemnation of this 
view of the death of Christ is that that event becomes a 
technical satisfaction for theoretical sins inferentially 
committed by hypothetical men. No wonder Dr. 
Pierson admits that such an idea “never would have 
entered into the heart of any mere man,” since it is 
“so wonderful that it would be incredible, were it not 
found,” as he assumes, “in the inspired scriptures.” 

Perhaps it may dawn upon such writers some day 
that sin, if it have any reality, is a personal experience 
and to be expiated only by him who commits it; that 
God does not blunder into a legal difficulty so serious 
as to require his own death to extricate himself from 
it; that Christ’s work among men did not begin with 
his death; that the synoptical gospels are as worthy of 
consideration in determining the many of Jesus’ mis- 
sion as are the Epistles; that “bone” is a greater fact 
than “blood,” and that Jesus, the human brother and 
the embodiment of the universal beneficience, is a 
more potent help to erring humanity than is this legal 
figment of the schools. Ww. I, LAWRENCE, 

- Meadville, Pa. ) 


If Political Science Quarterly cannot fill its pages with 


articles of more value than those which we have re- 


cently been called upon to review, and that one in the 
December number by Prof. Giddings, on “Imperial- 
ism,” it might better not be published at all. How- 
ever, it contains “A Study of Trade Unionism,” which 
is an article of real merit. Some of the reviews of cur- 
rent literature are as good as others are bad. On the 
whole, Political Science Quarterly needs to have edited 
out a lot of local historical quids and Columbia Col- 
lege conceits. . | 


Atlanta for January is. crowded full of valuable ma- 
terial, and I believe that there is not a line that is not 
of importance. The articles by President Eliot of 
Harvard, on “Destructive and Constructive Energies 
of Our Government Compared,” justly heads the list. 
A thoroughly good article on “Fathers and Mothers 
and Freshmen,’ should be read by those who propose 
to trust their boys to the unmerciful problems of a col- 
lege education. E.’ P. P. 
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The Home. 


Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common 
things in a religious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—LEvery human being is intended to have a character of 
his own, to be what no other is, to do whet no other 
can do. 

MON.—Every mind was made for growth, for knowledge; 
and its nature is sinned against when it is doomed to 
ignorance. 

TUES.—Labor is discovered to be the great, the grand con- 
queror, enriching and building up nations more surely 
than the proudest battles. 

WED.—O! God, animate us to cheerfulness! May we have 
a joyful sense of our blessings, learn to look on the 
bright circumstances of our lot, and maintain a per- 
petual contentedness. 

THURS.—The exaltation of talent, as it is called above virtue 
and religion, is the curse of the age. 

I'RI.—We never know a great character until something con- 

genial to it has grown up within ourselves. 

Anxiety is a form of cowardice, embittering life. 

W. EE. Channing. 


The Lamplighter. 
My iea is nearly ready, and the sun has left the sky ; 
It's time to take the window to see Leerie going by; 
Kor every night at tea-time, and before you take your seat, 
With lantern and with iadder he comes posting up the street. 


Now Tom would be a driver and Maria go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker, and as rich as‘ he can be; 

But I, when I am stronger and can choose what I’m to do, 

O Leerie, I'll go round at night and light the lamps with you! 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door; 

And Leerié stops to light it, as he lights so many more. 

And on! betore you hurry by, with ladder and with light, 

U, Leerie, see a little child, and nod to him to-night! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


On Duty. 


Uncle Alex came out on the back piazza with his 
newspaper, and was just going to seat himself in one 
of the arm-chairs when a very large spider, weaving 
its web among the vines, attracted his attention. 

He went closer to look at it, and presently called to 
Neddie, who was playing in the yard, ‘“Neddie, come 
and see this huge spider.” 

“T can’t come now, Uncle Alex,” 
“T am on duty.” 

Uncle Alex stopped looking at the spider, and 
looked at Neddie. He had a paper soldier cap on, and, 
carrying his toy gun, was gravely pacing up and down 
before his tent, which was pitched on the grass under 
the big cherry tree. Will Ramsey and two or three 
other boys were in the adjoining meadow, galloping 
along on sticks, and flourishing wooden swords. 
There was probably a battle going on, though the 
cows, chewing their cuds under the trees, didn’t seem 
to be irightened. 

“What are you doing?” asked Uncle Alex. 

“I’m a sentinel or guard,” said Neddie. 

“Can’t you come over here just a minute, if I watch 
the tent?” 

“No, indeed!’ answered Neddie, decidedly. “Sol- 
diers musn’t go away a second when they are on duty.” 

“Well, well!’ said Uncle Alex, seeming quite 
amused, as he sat down to his paper. 

Toward the close of the afternoon, when the tent 
was deserted and the boys were playing something 
else at the other side of the house, Neddie’s mother 
came out on the porch from the kitchen, carrying a 
small basket. 

She looked hastily around, and then called, “Ned- 
die, Neddie, where are you?” 

“Here, mamma!” he shouted, bounding around the 
corner of the house and up the steps. 


replied Neddie. 


January 5, 1899 


“I want you to go over to the store and get me two 
pounds of sugar and a half pound of raisins,” said the 
mother, adding, as she gave him the basket and some 
money: “Now don’t: be gone long. I am making 
something good for supper, and I want those things as 
soon as possible.” 

About ten minutes after Neddie had gone, Uncle 
Alex started to the postoffice. When he “reached the 
little brook, which had to be crossed to get to the 
village, he saw Neddie standing on the bridge, throw- 
ing pebbles into the water. 

‘Hallo, Neddie!” he said. 
duty.” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, looking in surprise. 
“We're not playing soldier any more. Mamma sent 
ine On an errand.” 

“Did she send you here to throw pebbles in the 
brook?” 

“No, sir she sent me to the store.” 

“T thought I heard her giving you a commission 
which was to be executed with promptness and dis- 
patch, and, knowing you to be such a soldierly fel- 
low, who could not be tempted away from duty a 
moment, I wonder, rather, to see you standing here.” 
And Uncle Alex stroked his whiskers meditatively 
and knit his brow, as though he was trying to study 
the matter out. 

Neddie, with a puzzled expression, looked steadily 
in his uncle’s face for a monent or two, and then, 
turning his steps toward the village, he was off like 
a flash. 

Uncle Alex was standing on the postoffice steps 
reading a letter when he happened to see Neddie come 
out of the grocery store with his basket and walk 
rapidly homeward. Some little boys on the other side 
of the street also spied him, and, running over, sur- 
rounded him, evidently wanting him to stop with them 
a little while. But he, though in a very good-natured 
way, declined their invitation and kept on his way. 
He realized that he was on duty.—Sunday-school Evan- 
gelist. 


“T thought you were on 


You’ll Get There in the Mornin’. 


Keep on lookin’ for the bright, bright skies, 

Keep on hopin’ that the sun’ll rise, 

Keep on singin’ when the whole world sighs, 
An, you'll get there in the mornin’ ! 


Keep on ploughin’ when you've missed the crops, 
Keep on dancin’ when the fiddle stops, 
Keep on faithful till the curtain drops, 

An’ you'll get there in the mornin’! 


—Frank L. Stanton in the Christian Register. 


A Friend in Need. 


BY HELEN WARD BANKS. 


This friend was a tame stag who belonged to a lady 
living near Manila in the Philippine Islands. He was 
a great pet and allowed to roam around at his will. 

The ponies did not have the same freedom. When 
they were taken out they must be tethered. One day 
the man who fed the ponies tied one of them with a 
very short rope, and then carelessly put its bunch of 
hay beyond its reach. 

The poor little beast strained at his rope to reach 
his meal in-vain. His owner, watching from the win- 
dow, was about to go to his help, when she saw the 
stag standing by and taking in the situation. She 
waited to see what would happen. 

The stag soon found a way out of the difficulty. He 
bent his proud head, lifted part of the hay on his 
antlers, and put it down under the pony’s nose, Then 
he went back for more; in a few minutes the grateful 
little pony had his full meal before him and was 
making a hearty breakfast —The Outlook. 
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The Field. 


‘The World ts my Country; to do good ts my Religion.” 


Chicago.—A painful incident occurred last week at a funeral 
in this city. The officiating clergyman felt called upon to set 
forth nis ideas concerning salvation and the chances of felicity 
after death to the soul that had not known the “redemption 
through Christ.” This seemed to outrage the friends of the 
deceased, who, altheugh an honored and loved citizen, was 
a member of no church. A layman, a friend and neighbor, 
rose to speak the word of appreciation and to vindicate the 
larger hope. Painful as was the situation, our sympathies 
are with the offending minister. The presence of the dead 
must not intimidate the thinking of the living. We can but 
feel that the Chicago Chronicle, in a discriminating editorial 
upon the subject, is just in the summing up of the case when it 
said, “Mr. Jacoby was in the right. If the friends of Mr. Will- 
lams expected Mr. Jacoby to put aside his convictions they 
were in the wrong. The incident merely illustrates once more 
the unsatisiactory nature of funeral services conducted accord- 
ing to a creed which the deceased did not profess.” 

Dr. Canfield of St. Paul’s Church is organizing a week of 
prayer among the Universalists, and the daily papers say that 


some of the Unitarian ministers are to join. Dr. Canfield 


is to conduct a “retreat’’ among the ministers, and evening 
services are to be held around in the churches. The program 
is to be relieved by Mr. Lewis’ stereopticon lecture on “The 
Passion Play.’’ The devout life is ever the ideal, and any- 
thing that makes for it is not only legitimate but exceedingly 
desirable. ‘The higher life is reached, not by one but by many 
ways. The result of this experiment on the part of the lib- 
eral ministers will be watched with interest. Whatever their 
methods and whatever they say, their sincerity will make for 
breadth, for appreciation, for consecration. The propaganda 
of denominationalism is at a discount to-day. Happily, the 


sectarian recruiting officer is not so much in demand, and. 


converts of this kind are not so much in evidence, but a propa- 
ganda of civic righteousness, a revival of public and private 
morals, a coming together in the interests of the common life 
of the community, irrespective of names and creeds, is much 
needed. Let the good revival go on. 


Among the School Teachers.—The midwinter holidays 
are becoming more and more important to the cause of edu- 
cation. The great state teachers’ association throughout the 
West hold their meetings during the holiday week. In Illi- 
nois the teachers utéered no uncertain sounds against party 
politics in the management of public schools. There was gen- 
eral rejoicing in the triumph of Professor Andrews in Chi- 
cago over the Board of Education, that would fain tie his 
hands. In Wisconsin an'interesting feature was the session 
given to the consideration of the educational forces that are 
at work after the school, Farmers’ Institutes, the Lyceum, 
the University Extension, the Summer School, and, most of 
all, the Traveling Library, which is doing such unique and 
interesting work in Wisconsin, thanks to the generosity and 
wisdom of Senator Stout and his associates. In Iowa the 
teachers petitioned for better training schools for teachers, 
the district ownership of school books and industrial instruc- 
tion in the country school and the fostering of public libraries 
in school districts. All these’ represent the synthetic forces 
of religion. The cause of religious unity finds to-day its most 
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effective prophets in the public school room. Where the 
churches fail us the schoolhouses serve. The cathedral is not 
always spired or imposing in its architecture, but it is the 
place where sits one in authority who ministers to the needs 
of all the people. Such is the intelligent school teacher who 
works in the humbler schoolhouse at the crossing of country 
roads in America. 


Cambridge Conference.—This is the title under which 
some very good work is being done at No. 168 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., under the direction of Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
The January announcements give a series of Sunday afternoon 
lectures, which include the following topics and lecturers: 
JANUARY 8.—Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., U. S. com- 

missioner of labor, ““The Relationship of 
Sunday. Invention to Labor. 
JANUARY 15.—Professor Amos E. Dolbear, Ph.D., of Tufts 
Sunday. College, “Electricity and Civilization.” 
JANUARY 22,.—Mrs. Ellen M. Miaitchell, president of The 
Sunday. Round Table, Syracuse, N. Y., “Measure 
Is in Ali Things Best.” 
JANUARY 29.—Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, LL.D., 
Sunday. president of the Free Religious Association, 
‘The Bequest of Transcendentalism,” 

Dr. Janes announces a series of Friday evening lectures on 
— of Science to Religious Thought,” as follows: 

1899. 

JANUARY 6.—The Nature of Knowledge and Science Founda- 
tions of Faith. 

JANUARY 13.—The Idea of God as Affected by the Teachings of 
Modern Science. | 

JANUARY 20.—Science and the Problem of Human Destiny. 

JANUARY 27.—The Scientific Basis and Sanctions of Morality. 

FEBRUARY 3.—How Science Helps to Build the Kingdom of 

Heaven. 

FEBRUARY 10.—Science, Metaphysics and Natural Law. 

All this represents work and workers in which the readers 
of Unity will take a delight. Dr. Janes has for many years 
been a friend and contributor to these columns, and we wish 
him and his work a Happy New. Year. 


Methodism.—The Methodist Bishops of America have re- 
solved to celebrate the coming of the new century by the rais- 
ing of a million dollar missionary fund. This is well, but mill- 
ionaires should have big souls, else the millions are a curse. 


Imperialism.—The Outlook has. joined with several others 
in resenting the word Imperialism, as applied to the annexation 
movement, and much correspondence is in progress, but let 
there be no “darkening of council with words’—call it any- 
thing you please. The question of annexation without the 
consent of the annexed seems to be the question, is it not? 


Brooklyn. —If newspaper reports are to be credited the 
Greater New York is after anothef Chicago preacher. N: D. 
Hillis, the successor of the late David Swing, is announced 
as the probable successor to Lyman Abbott. Judged by the 
hearing given him, Mr. Hillis is a strong preacher, and he 
may grow to be a leader of thought and a helper to those who 
are trying to be religious with their heads, and thus maintain 
the traditions of Plymouth pulpit. He is yet a young man, and 
a studious one. As yet he has not been identified with the 
though problems of religion as much as with the ethical and 
emotional side of religion. Mr. Hillis will leave a host of 
friends in Chicago, and the pride and good wishes of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley will follow him. 


A Small Boy’s Problem. 


I wonder how I'd like it, 
And I wonder who I'd be, 
Supposing I was somebody else, 
And somebody else was me! 
I wonder, I just wonder, 
What boy I’d like to be,— 
Supposing I didn’t like him 
When I found that he was me! 
| —November St. Nicholas. 


A Quick Reply. 


That quick wit is not confined to cities was proved 


last spring by a young woman who was rambling— 


along one of our roads. ey 

She was dressed smartly, and when’she met a small, 
bare-legged urchin carrying a bird’s nest with eggs 
in it she did not hesitate to stop him. 

““VYou are a wicked boy!” she said. “How could 
you rob that nest? No doubt the poor mother is now 
erieving for the loss of her eggs.” 

“Oh, she don’t care,” said the boy, edging away. 
“She’s on your hat!”—Cape Ann Advertiser. 
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which Washington took Command of the Army. 


UNITY 


Humanly speaking, civilizations, dynasties, governments have gone down into the sea of oblivion. 


January 5, 1899 


The only 


wreckage that has come to shore is the battered names of the great captains.—/Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


True Stories of Renowned Men and Women 


FOR THE 


YOUNG PEOPLE OF AMERICA, 


By EVELYN H. WALKER. | 
fost Handsomely Illustrated with Colored Lithographs and Over One Hundred Original Half-Tone Drawings. 


PUBLISHERS’ INTRODUCTION. 


Says Emerson in his essay on “The Uses of Great 
Men,” “It is natural to believe in Great Men. If the 
companions of our childhood should turn out to be 
heroes, and their condition royal, it would not sur- 
prise us. ‘The search after the great man is the dream 
of youth and the most serious occupation of man- 
hood.” This explains the fascination of biographical 
reading. For the majority of people, young and old, 
there is no book more fascinating than a well-written 
biography of a worthy man or woman. Few books 
have lived longer or made a more lasting impression 
than “Plutarch’s Lives.” And, since all history is 
made by its heroes it follows that to know biography 
is to become acquainted with history. There is no 
better way of becoming acquainted with American 
history than by reading the lives of a iew great Ameri- 
cans. The Life of Washington, as told in this vol- 
ume, touches upon the most important points in the 
war of the Revolution, while the lives of Lincoln, 
Grant and Lee recount the deeds and reflect the spirit 


CONTENTS. 


of the Civil War. In the same way the lives of Queen . 
Victoria and Mr. Gladstone, as told in this book, pre- 
sent a clear account of the last sixty years of English 
History. 

Yet, “notwithstanding the interest.and importance of 
this line of reading, a really good biography, brief 
enough for the use of young people with limited time 
for reading, simple and direct, is difficult to find. We 
believe that in this volume of twenty-three sketches 
written by one who has been for some years a teacher 
in ‘the public schools of Chicago, we are offering a 
work of real merit, which is not less accurate and re- 
liable because written in an easy, familiar style, with 
an undertone of courage, good cheer and mirthfulness 
which ought to make it attractive to the youngest 
readers. We trust they will not be willing to lay the 
book down with one reading, but will be moved to 
return to it again and again until they have made its 
contents their own and its heroes and heroines their 
life-long friends. 


George Washington, the Father of his Country; Ulysses S. Grant, the Man of Silence; Abraham 
Lincoln, the Rail-Splitter of Illinois; Victoria, Queen of England; Henry W. Longfellow, the Poet 
of the Common People; Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: Rosa Bonheur, the Painter of 
Animals; Patrick Henry, the Demosthenes of America; Benjamin Franklin, Statesman, Scientist, 


Philosopher; Elizabeth Barrett Browning, England’s 


Greatest Woman Poet; Joan of Arc, the 


Deliverer of France; Thomas Alva Edison, the Wizard of Menlo Park; William Ewart Gladstone, 
the Grand Old Man of England; Fridtjof Nansen, Explorer of the Farthest North; Clara Barton, 
the Angel of the Battlefield; Dwight L. Moody, the Evangelist; John Wanamaker, the Successful 
Man of Business; Robert E. Lee, the Hero of the South; Susan B. Anthony, a Champion of Woman; 


Frances Willard, 


the Apostle of Temperance; Galileo, the Student of Nature; Wolfgang 


Amadeus Mozart, the Great Musician; Florence Nightingale, the Sacrificing Sister. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tomb of Washington. George Washington and the 
Hatchet. Washington’s Farewell to His Mother. Wash- 
ington and His Men Hunting Indian Tracks, Martha Wash- 
ington. House where First Congress Met. The Tree under 
Washing- 
ton and His Men at Valley Forge. Surrender of Burgoyne. 
Washington at Valley Forge, Reading a Letter. Mount 
Vernon. George Washington, Portrait. Grant’s Birthplace. 
Grant Plowing. Grant Breaking a Horse. West Point. 
General Scott. Artillery Going to the Front. The Advance 
of Vicksburg. General Wiiliam T. Sherman. Battle of the 
Wilderness. Battle of Shiloh. Soldiers Marching to the 
Front. Capitol at Washington. U. S. Grant, Portrait. 
Abraham Lincoln Going to School. Lincoln’s Babyhood. 
Moving to Indiana. The Proud Possessor of a Log Cabin. 
Too Poor to Afford a Tallow Candle. Lincoln, the Mother 
of Invention. Lincoln as an Orator. Lincoln’s Big Heart. 
Lincoln as a Book Agent. The Causes of the War. Slaves 
on a Plantation. Abraham Lincoln, Portrait. 
Booth. The _ Soldier’s Good-bye. Victoria’s Baptism. 
Queen Victoria, Portrait. Childhood of Victoria. Hamp- 
ton Court Gardens, England. Windsor Castle. Bucking- 
ham Castle. Coronation Chair. Prince Albert’s Tomb. 
Parliament Building, London. Henry W. Longfellow’s 
Home. Henry W. Longfellow, Portrait. Henry M. Stan- 
ley, Portrait. Young Stanley’s Daring Feat. Almshouse 


John Wilkes” 


| 


Boys at Dinner. Stanley being Robbed. Stanley Finding | 
Livingstone. Preparing for a Feast. Rosa Bonheur’s Fa- 
vorite Store. Rosa Bonheur at Nineteen. Plowing. The 
Overthrow. The Horse Fair. Patrick Henry, portrait. 
Benjamin Franklin and His Electrical Experiment. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, when a Boy. Mrs. Browning, portrait. The 
Childhood of Joan of Arc. Fresco—Joan of Arc. Edison 
as a Newsboy. Edison, portrait. Thomas A. Edison and 
His Talking Machine. William Ewart Gladstone. Glad- 
stone, when a Boy Debating. Gladstone’s Ancestors. Glad- 
stone at Eton. Eton College. Christ Church College, Ox- 
ford. Dining Hall, Christ Church College. Broad Walk— 
Gardens of Christ Church College. Hawarden Castle. The 
Old Castle at Hawarden. Gladstone Introducing the Home 
Rule Bill. Gladstone and Grandchild. Nansen when a 
Chiid. Fridtjof Nansen, portrait. Nansen’s First Snow- 
shoes. Nansen Hunting Polar Bears. The “Fram.” Far- 
thest North. Clara Barton’s Childhood. Clara Barton, por- 
rait. Clara Barton and Her Work in Cuba. Dwight L. 
Moody, portrait. Mother of Dwight L. Moody. John 
Wanamaker. Robert Lee on His Favorite Horse. Fitz- 
hugh Lee, portrait. Robert E. Lee, portrait. House where 
Lee Surrendered. Susan B. Anthony, portrait. A Recep- 
tion. Frances E. Willard, portrait. Drinking Fountain. 
Anna A. Gordon. Galileo, portrait. Wolfgang Mozart, 
portrait when a boy. Florence Nightingale. 


The work contains 320 pages, size of book, closed, 7 1-2x9 1-2 inches, handsomely bound in cloth, with 
illuminated cover in gold and four colors. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, $1.50, by 


ALFRED C. CLARK & €CO., = 


185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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STYLES OF ENGRAVING | we 
yp. “LL Steel ana Zopperplate Engraving 
wm Ht: Y Livttettr 

WS. ee a) oo -—. 
VISITING CARDS. 
i Lpedericheff Mevenson: erty ith sidreas 30 ci extra’, Sih MF” snd Mire 
Additional 50 Cards, ee ae or ge I ee a .60 
; Sot WEDDING NOTES 


Plate-Printing and Embossing. 
5 e-~ Mi 
Engraving Plate, Script, and printing 100 Cards,. . . . $1. 50 
' ig ee we Be a wt oe EO 
Engraving Plate of 10 lines, Script, and istublan 100 Invita- 


tions 10.00 
Rostacine Plate of 8 lines, Script, and printing 100 An- 
nouncements,. .. . CC are 
Ee Additional 100 Invitations or Announcements, Oe 
Price includes Outside and Inside Envelopes. 
CORRESPONDENCE PAPER. 
Engraving Script Monogram Die of 2 or 3 letters, and 
F 4“ Bhh En SB oe ner embossing 5 quires paper, in color; including envel- 
opes to match, not stamped, a a hel a 
Additional 5 quires, Me Ss tS Se Ey ae coe oe” 


ff, SG, YF = re a BUSINESS CARDS. 
G th dS A L000. Engraving Plate of 5 lines, Script, and printing 1,000 Cards, 10.00 
00 


Oo 
Additional 1,000 ards, OES, Soe eae ee ; 8. 


4 LETTER-HEADS. 

eS of Engraving 2-inch Steel Die of 4 lines, Block Letters, and 
H oe AMMMY embossing 1,000 Letter-Heads, . . . . . . . . 10,00 
Additional 1,000 Letter-Heads, . . . tee Fe 
| Embossed Envelopes from same Die, per I ,000, ; 6.00 

_ - Engraving Copperplate of 4 lines, Script, and printing I, 000 
Letter-Heads, .. AG. ee ee 
i : Additional 1,000 Letter-Heads, Tih RES HIS hy ae 

ENGRAVING. 


Script — First line, 60 cts.; extra lines, 50 cts. per line. 
. - , Block Letters — First line, $1.25; extra lines, $1.00’per line. 
J he : (ZA Roman Letters — First line, $1.50; extra lines, $1.25 per line. 


Autograph Plate, $1.00 to $1.50. 
Monogram Die, $1.50 to $3.00 


ee Address Die — First line, $1 50; ; extra lines, $1.00 per line. ! 
K ee Se Let... Ei rtf | Above prices are NET and include stock of superior quality. : 


If special stock is wanted, price will vary according to cost. 
Mail or Express charges extra. 


L Mr.HENRY ALLEN FRANKLIN. 


Samples Free on Application, ALFRED C. CLARK & CO., 185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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International Directory 


OF TRANSPORTS, COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


, Societe des Grands Annuaires (A. Michel & Co.) 
General Manager: EMIL MONOD. | 
Head Offices : 60, rue de Maubeuge, PARIS (France.) 


BRANCH OFFICES: BRUXELLES: 15, rue de Peuplier.—LONDON : 222 to 225, Strand-—-BERLIN: Friedenau, W.— HAMBURG: 
6, Alte Groningerstrasse.—ODESSA : rue Polskaia (Mon Mavrogodato)—WIEN II: Roberthof—MONTREAL: 99, St-Francois- 
Xavier-Street.— BUENOS-AIRES: 383, Piedad. | 


Managers for the United States, Alfred C..Clark & Co. 


Eastern Office: 
194, Times Building, New York. 


Home Office: 10th Floor Adams Express Bldg, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Address all orders to Home Office. 


No matter what your line is, if you export or import anything, y.ou 
cannot afford to do without this great work. 


Tur INTERNATIONAL DireEcTory is the only existing publication appearing in four languages, English, 
French, German and Spanish. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Importers of the whole world, arranged according 
to countries and towns, together with imported goods or products, 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Exporters of the whole world, arranged according to 
countries and towns, together with exported goods or products. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL’ DIRECTORY gives the Lists cf Merchants and Manufacturers of the whole world, 
arranged according to countries and towns, together with products or manufactured goods. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Commission and General Agents of the whole world, 
with their special branch of business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of Banks and Bankers of the whole world, as well as 
financial Companies, Corporations, etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY gives the Lists of op Brokers and Shipping Agents of the whole 
world, as well as all Agents, Correspondents or Consignees of any Navigation Company. 


THe INTERNATIONAL DireEcToRY gives the Lists of Forwarding Agents or Companies of the whole world, 
as well as of all Custom-house Brokers and firms engaged i in the Transportation business. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DrREcTORY gives all information on the Navigation Companies and Shipowners of 
the whole world, together with their services, time-tables, ports of call, etc. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DiRECcTORY gives all information on the Insurance Companies of the whole world, 
together with their Agents and Representatives in every country. 


THE INTERNATIONAL D1IRECTORY gives the most complete information on all the Harbors of the world, 
situation, draught of water, docks, quays, charges and dues, accommodation, etc. a 


PRICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY, $15.00. 


was Please note that for Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, St. Louts, etc., the ‘‘International Directory” ts also a local business 


directory. 


ALFRED C. CLARK & CO., Publishers, 
185, 187, 189 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


January 5, 1899 


Size, 8 by 11 Inches, opened. 


New Teachers’ Edition of the 


ILLUMINATED HOLY BIBLE 


The Popular 12mo Size 
m Large Type, Divinity Circuit Binding. 


The growing demand fora wisely and faithfully 
illustrated Teachers’ Bible has been fully satisfied at 
last by the American Bible House, of New York and 
Philadelphia. This well-known house has just com- 
pleted a new edition of the Holy Scriptures, which 
combines every valuable feature of tne usual Teach- 
er’s Bible with a wealth of. descriptive and historical 
illustrations so —— as to distinctly separate this 

ers and place it in a class all by 
itself. In this magnificent new edition, nearly 


GOO ising Metres 


Accompanying Texts. 


Each is a speaking sermon, a gem of art, the handiwork of a 
master. These wonderful pictures not only beautify this sump- 
tuous volume, but actually interpret and make more clear the 
grand old truths of the Sacred Word. Their primary purpose is 
to illumine—. ¢.. *‘ throw light upon’’—the hundreds of texts 
which they illustrate. By this means fresh interest is aroused, 
and the Biblical narrative is given a living, present, human 1n- 
terest. This beautiful edition of the Holy Scriptures will be 
indispensable to Bible Students, and an inexhaustible mine of 
knowledge and inspiration for Sunday-school teachers and pas- 
tors. Another invaluable feature of this new bible is its 


New “Helps” 


Many Teachers’ Bibles have too many “Helps.” Trade competition has induced publishers 
to add feature after feature, until the limit has been passed, and what ought to be a light flexible 
book, too often becomes a thick, unwieldly volume. All good Bible “helps” have a degree of 
value, and some are actually indispensable. The ‘‘helps’”’ in this new edition have been spec- 
ially prepared under the capabie editorship of Rev. A. F. Schauffler, D. D., the world-famed 
Sunday-school worker and theologian, assisted by the most notable array of eminent Biblical 
scholars ever associated in such a work, Any teacher who feels incompetent to expound the 
Word effectually will take fresh courage in the work of winning souls for Christ, after reading 


UNITY 


Bible from all ot 


Wonderful 


373 


Flexible Binding. 


and Maps. 


these instructive and inspiring articles by acknowledged masters. 


THE BEST AND HANDSOMEST BIBLE EVER MADE 


4 because it contains 
It iS the Best all the valuable fea- 
tures of other editions, and many more be- 


side; because the mechanical execution is the 
best that skill and money will produce. 


Self=-Pronouncing Text. 


Every proper name is accented and diacritic- 
ally marked bya system that is simple an 
easily understood. ‘This enables anyone, after 
a brief aay of the diacritical key, to read 
aloud with absolute certainty of pronouncin 
correctly even the most puzzling Scriptura 
names of people and places. 


Superior Concordance. 


A really ‘complete’? concordance would fill a 
volume larger than the Bible; hence the nec- 
essity for intelligent condensation when this 
iavaluable adjunct must be reduced to a small 
compass. We believe that the Concordance 
in this new Bible is the most complete and 
Satisfactory yet produced; fully equal to oth- 
ers which occupy twice as much space. 


a 


A Few of the Helps 
AND THEIR NOTED AUTHORS. 


The General Trend of Israel’s History, 
By the REV. F. N. PELOUBET, D. D. 


Geographical Neighbors of Israel, 
By PROF. H. H. SAYCE, of Oxford University. 


The Interregnum, from Malachi to Matthew, 
By the REV. J. L. HURLBURT, D. D. 


The Fi: st Century of Christianity, 
By the Rev. BBSHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D. D. 


The Life of Christ; A Harmony of the Four Gospels, 
By the REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 


Use of the Imagination in Picture Teaching, 
By the REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D. D. — 


Palestine, Religiously and Politically, in Christ’s Time, 
By the REV. J. R. SAMPEY, D. D. 


It is the Handsomest, because no other 
Teachers’ Bible cont ins such a wealth of 
really artistic illustrations, tastefully placed 
throughout the pages, while the paper, press- 
work and binding leave absolutely nothing to 
be desired. 


Marginal References. This new edi- 
tion contains more copious references than 
most of other Teachers’ Bibles—three times 
as many as some of the leading editions; and 
in the margins will also be found thousands of 
variant readings, which throw a flood of light 
upon a multitude of obscure texts. 


Fine Colored Maps. Not the least use- 
ful and attractive feature of the Jluminated 
Teachers’ Bible is a series of superb colored 
maps, specially engraved for this edition, and 
not procurable elsewhere. In_ making these 
maps, it was intended to introduce those that 
are of most real service in the study of the 
Word; to attain exact accuracy in bopneaph y 
as well as geography; and to have the names 
of cities, towns, rivers, etc., entirely legible. 
These objects have been fully accomplished. 


- These Beautiful Bibles at Less than Half-Price. 


_ Realizing that this superb new Bible, if offered at a moderate price, 
sufficient quantity of the magnificent first edition to give us the very lowest wholesale price. 
secure new subscribers; but we will dispose of a port 


Offer No. 1. 


STYLE NO. 10.— American Morocco, Divinity 
Circuit, paper linings, round corners, red- 
under-gold edges, headbands and silk book- 
marker: Publishers’ list price, $7.00; our 


price, including one year’s sub- 


scription to The New Unity,.... $5 00 


THE BIBLE ALONE, $4.00. 


Offer No. 2. 


STYLE NO. 11.— American Morocco, Divinity 
Circuit, linen Hnings to edge, round corners, 
ved-under-gold edges, head-bands and silk 
book-marker: Publishers’ list price, $8.00; our 


price, including one year’s sub- 
scription to The New Unity,.... $5.50 


THE BIBLE ALONE, $4.50. 


is certain to become immediately and mnrvereiny popular, we have purchased a 
We shall use most of these b 
on of them at practically cost to us, in accordance with the special limited offers which follow: 


ooks for premium purposes, to 


Offer No. 3. 


STYLE NO. 12.— American Morocco, Divinity 


Circuit, leather lined to edge, round corners, 
ved-under-gold edges, head-bands and silk 
book marker: Publishers’ list price, 39.00; 
our price, including one year’s 

subscription to The New Unity,. $6.00 


THE BIBLE ALONE, 5.00. 


SPECI AL CONDITIONS Cash in full must accompany all orders. Bibles will be delivered free to any P. O. or express office in the 
¢ United States or Canada. If Bible is not precisely as represented and in every way _ satisfactory, the pur- 

chase price will be cheerfully refunded. These offers are subject to withdrawal or increase in rates at any time, without notice. Sample pages and full 
escription mailed on receipt of 6cents instamps. Address 


‘Alfred C. Clark & Co., 185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 
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LATEST WRITINGS 


BY 


WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 


The House Beautiful. 


Cloth, neatly stamped, 50 cents; white and gold 
edition, full gilt, in box, 75 cents, (Choice paper 
edition, white or tinted covers, silk-stitched, 15 
cents; cheap paper edition, 6 cents.) 


Culture Without College. 


Choice paper edition, white or tinted covers. 
silk stitched, 15 cents; cheap paper edition, 6 
cents. 


Green Pastures and Still Waters. 


Three Favorite Poems. Printed from artist 
type, in colored ink, with cover-design and one 
illustration, Paper, white or tinted cover, silk- 
stitched, 15 cents. 


Blessed Be Drudgery. 


Paper, white or tinted cover, 10 cents, 


“The most popular ‘address’ of the decade. A _ 


hundred thousand sold.”’ 


The Little Child at The Breakfast 
Table. 7 


Poems and Selected Passages for Children, 
Arranged by WILLIAM AND MARY GANNETT. 
With original cover-design in colors. Paper, 20 
cents. : 

Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 


ALFRED C. CLARK & CO. 


185-187 Dearborn Street - e Chicago. 


Best Line 


enim Qn 


Indianapolis, 
binginnat 


South. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
232 C.iark STREET, . CHicaGo. 


“America’s most popular railroad.” 


Chisago & 
Aiton, 


PERFECT 


PASSENGER SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS, 
CHICAGO and PEORIA, 

ST. LOUIS and KANSAS CITY. 
Through Pullman service between Chicago and 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark., DENVER, Colo., 
CALIFORNIA and OREGON. 


If you are contemplating a trip, any portion of 
which can be made over the Chicago & Alton, it 
will pay you to write to the undersigned for maps, 
pamphlets, rates, time tables, etc. 


JAMES ONARL TON : 
"CHICAGO, EINOIS. 


| wae .. oe Ge oe 


A Choice Little Volume which helps 
us to be thankful and see Our 
Father’s hand in every 
experience in life. 


KINDLY LIGHT 


PRAYER AND PRAISE 
By PASTOR QUIET 


43 Pages, in Artistic Cloth Binding, price 60 
cents—& cents posiage. 


A book to putin your pecket when you 
go to the woods or for the quiet hour by 
the fireside. Not to be read through at 
One sitting, but one meditation at a time, 
and then let the musical thought of that 
particular song sing itself over and over 
in your mind until you know it by heart. 

You cannot do this without giving 
praise, nor can you follow the prose por 
tions of the meditations without a con- 
scious uplift of mind and heart. 

The book is just what its title indicates, 
and is an exceedingly attractive gift book. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


ALFRED C, CLARK & CO., 
185 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


“Bia Four” 


THREE GREAT TRAINS. 


“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL’’ 


BETWEEN 
ST. LOUIS, INDIANAPOLIS, CLEVELAND, CINCIN- 
NATI, NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED’’ 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, COLUMBUS, CLEVELAND, 
NEW YORK and BOSTON. 


“WHITE CITY SPECIAL’’ 


BETWEEN 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS and CHICAGO. 


E. 0. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


D. B. MARTIN, 
Gen. Pass. .& Tkt. Agt. 


The Twe Paths. 


“The Two Paths,” ty Marie A. Watson, 
just issued, has been pronounced by an 
able critic as an exceedingly interesting 
story, aside from its metaphysical aspect. 
The plot is strong and in many respects 
unique. The power of thought, espe- 
cially the image-making faculty, and the 
ability to project this image is shown to 


‘be a two-edged sword. A student of 


occultism uses this power for a selfish 
end, and comes to grief at the hands of 
his would-be victim, who sees him ina 
dream, and believes that his astral form 
is the man in his physical body. The 
occultist is later found dead in his own 
apartment, while the young woman de- 
clares that she killed him in self-defense 
at her bedside. The heroine falls into a 
trance. Her soul loosened from the body 
has strange experiences in other realms. 
These she relates, upon returning to con- 
sciousness, to her friends. There are 
plenty of other incidents in the story, 
and a chapter on “The Ideal Marriage” 
is strikingly original, if nothing else. 
The book serves a useful purpose in 
illustrating the power of thought when 
exercised by oneindividual upon another, 
and also defines the use and abuse of such 
phenomena. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of price, socts. Bound in cloth. 
Address ALFrED C. CLrarK & Co., 
Publishers, 185-187 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Are. 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 
especially for use of ladies 
and children. 2% days Chicago 
to Los Angeles. 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily 


\ 


PEGIAL 


lees ECIA 
AYLGHT x PECHL 


between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Free Reclining Chair:Cars, Pullman Buffet Parlor 


Oars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compart t Sl 
ing Oars. See that your ticket between Uhicasc and 


Louis Reads via Iilin 
afk can be obtained of sungie Vantrat Railroad 


t. 
HANSON, G. P.A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Ohicago, Ill. 
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- - - NOW READY - - - 


SERMONS FROM SHAKESPEARE 


By WILLIAM DAY SIMONDS. 


CONTENTS: 


Introductory Address.—The Pulpit and Higher Literature: 
Noble Brutus.—Faithful Cordelia.—Faultless Desdemona. 


Destiny-Driven Hamlet.—Lady Macbeth. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS: 


Four centuries ago Europe, awakened from the long sleep of 
the dark ages, came into possession of one great book-—the 
Hebrew Bible. This book was library alike to peasant and 
prince. The multitude knew not that other ancient writings 
existed, and fondly called their new found treasure Zhe Book. 
Naturally men sought to conform all thought and life to Bible 
teachings and standards. They endeavored to base science 
upon scripture, rejecting all truth not revealed in the word of 
God. The attempt failed, for science knows never a master. 
Zealous and stalwart believers attempted to conform Govern- 
ment to the Mosaic pattern. This was the dream of Puritan- 
ism. But the Puritan failed. The vast tides of human progress 
swept past Moses and the prophets. The teacher could not 
content himself with one text book. The statesman found 
human experience a better guide than ancient documents. 
The scholar discovered to an eager generation the mind of Plato, 
the wisdom of Socrates, the eloquence of Demosthenes and 
Cicero, the poetry of Homer and Virgil, and so dawned upon 
the world the glory and beauty of the renaissance. * * * 

The minister may deal with higher literature after one of 


three methods. He may ignore it altogether, and confine 
preaching to an exposition of the religious experience and 
expression of the old time Jew. This is the only consistent 
course for the devout believer in traditional theology, and com- 
mands the respect due an honest faith, however ignorant Or 
the minister may derive in fact the chief part of moral and 
religious instruction from modern letters and science, but 
always beginning with a low bow tothe popular idol. * * * 

This is the dear old method of expediency ; all who love pro- 
gress served as angels’ food cling to this method. It secures 
the widest and sweetest admiration of men with the least salt 
of criticism. : 

But therets athirdmethod. Toembark freely upon the ocean 
of truth, to listen to every word of God-like gentus as to a 
whisper of the Holy Ghost, a method based upon the conviction 
that beauty, truth and love are always divine, and that the real 
Bible, whose inspiration can never be questioned, comprises all 
noble and true words spoken and written by man in all the 
ages. * _ * | 


nl 


THE CRITICAL COMMENTS 


Contained in this Volume are alone worth many times its Price, as it contains, 
besides the Sermons, 


The Most Convenient Compendium of Scholarly Thought upon these Greatest 
Characters in Shakespeare yet published for the Student and Teacher. 


These they will prove of greatest value to all students who have not access to expensive editions 
of Shakespeare or to large libraries upon the subject. Among the authors cited are Goethe, Victor 
Hugo, Heine, J]. R. Lowell, Lamartine, Dowden, Macauley, Franx Horn, Swinburne, Colertdge, 
Hazlitt, Herder, Schlegel, Gervinns, Taine, Ulrict, and Mrs. Jameson. | 


This book possesses the merit of entire frankness. It is just what it appears to be, a 
volume of sermons—not literary lectures. The preacher is, therefore, of necessity in evidence, 
and the audience is always in mind. Its aim is obvious. As devotees at other shrines find 
sweetness and light, so would we seek in Shakespeare the soul of virtue. : 

Little space has been given to purely literary or critical matter, and the carefully selected 
“Comments” preceding each sermon will serve to show that while the author is independent 
in judgment he is not without good company in the interpretations upon which the sermons 


are based. 


The “Comments” also illustrate most strikingly how wise men differ in the 


domain of Shakespearian criticism. At the same time they add much to the value and interest 


of the book. 


The work is printed on toned paper, bound in fine silk cloth, with gold side stamp. Price, 
$1.00, delivered prepaid to all points in the United States, by mail or express. Address 


Alfred C. Clark & Co., Publishers, 


185 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Aan aidan Neos am aaa 
16 cents per day 


For a 


RESIDENCE 


Party Line 
Telephone 


Nickel parts mounted on ebonized 


wood, wall space required 10x6% inches. 


is afforded by the use of 


Fire and Police Protection pho vacphone in the 


home. 


Communication is provided between your house and office, and 


your Physician, your Grocer, your Druggist and others are brought within 


easy reach 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO. So3*Washington st. 
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A Beautiful Birthday, Gift and Holiday Book. 


The Publishers of the NEw UNITY have 
just issued a beautiful book, very suitable 
as a Birthday or Holiday present. The 
critics of the Chicago /zter Ocean, Chron- 
ticle and The Cause. who have seen the 
first copies from the press, thus describe 
it: 

[Chicago Inter Ocean. ] 


“Flowers of Grasses"—Verses by 
Juniata Stafford. (Chicago€ Alfred C. 
Clark & Co., Publishers. This charming 
little volume, daintily printed and bound 
in soft birchbark cover, brings to us the 
sweet breath of field and meadow. And 
the verses which it contains fitly add to 
the pleasant impression given by the out- 
ward form of the little book. They tell 
of nature and nature’s beauties, of soft 
airs and rippling brooks, and they do 
more, for they show: to us the lessons 
which the beautiful things of God's crea- 
tion have forevery oneofus. In this, even 
more than in her smooth and rippling 
lines, do we read this writer's title clear to 
the name of true poet. For the heaven- 
conferred mission of the poet is to inter- 
pret nature and life for the help and in- 
struction of mankind, since most of us, our 
sight uncleared by heavenward glances, 
cannot read the divine message. As a 
specimen of Miss Stafford’s graceful 
versification we quote two stanzas from 
her wreath of “ Birthday Verses,” one for 
each month in the year, a charming idea: 


March. 


All the brown twigs are stirring within ; 
Winter has surely gone past ! 7 
Wrappings of tree-buds are stretching quite 
thin— 
Springtime is nearing at last! 


Color and gladness are coming this way— 
Listen, dear heart, while I sing! 

Here is my gift tor your beautiful day ; 
Love and the heralds of spring. 


October. 


Gentian, in this restful place, 
In this quiet hour, 

Speaking with a holy grace 
Word of sky and flower, 

I will bear you in my hand 
As a birthday token; 

Help my friend to understand 
Love and peace have spoken. 


A Book of Thoughtful Verses. 
[Chicago Chronicle. ] 


‘Flowers of Grasses” is the fanciful 
title given to a small collection of verses 


by Juniata Stafford, a lady of Chicago, 
ple 


asantly known in periodical literature. 
Some of the collection are occasional 
verses, and carry the stamp of such, but 
others are of more general nature, and in 
each of these there is always some germ 
of thought that is clearly, often very felic- 
itously worked out. The “Song of the 
Weeds” enforces a wholesome and sug- 
gestive lesson of the usefulness often, 
yerhaps always, subserved by even the 
umblest and apparently most useless 
things, and it is musically embodied in 
flowing verse. 

Much of the verse is cast in well-used 
forms, but much of it also is molded into 
unusual metrical forms, some of them 
very daintily and musically handled. 
The sentiment of all alike is finely femi- 
nine and refined. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 75 
cents. 

ALFRED C. CLARK & CO., 


Publishers, 
185 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


Perhaps You Have Heard 


of a railway system running between Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland and 
Duluth, known as the Wisconsin Central Lines. 
Before making a journey to any of these north- 
western points, inquire relative to the Fast and 
Elegantly Equipped Trains which leave Chicago 
daily via the Wisconsin Central. Your nearest 
ticket agent can give you complete information. 
JAS. C. POND, G. P. A., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


If You Are Interested 


In liberal literature, liberal religion or the 
liberal congress, send postal card request and 
receive free works relating tosame. Address 


MRS. CARRIE F. WETMORE, 
4446 Sidney Ave., Chicago- 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “‘THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVE CLEANLY,’ IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO 


January 5, 1899 


J. B. LANYON, 


HIGH-CLASS 


UNDERTAKING 


517 West 63d Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TELEPHONE 142 ENGLEWOOD EXCHANGE. 


For All Expert Dental Work, Go to 


DR. J. E. LOW, 
INVENTOR OF CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


The best is always the cheapest n the end. 
, vod work by well known dentist, at reasonable 
prices, is more satisfactory, more durable, and 
cheaper than any other. Establ shed 1865. 


DR. J. E. LOW, 


1G4 Dearborn Street, 


First Nat. Bank Building, 
CHICACO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
JENKIN 
LLOYD 

JONES. 


~The Faith that Makes Faithful, by W. C. 


GANNETT and JENKIN LLYOD JONES, 


Flexible Morocco, full gilt, in box........ $2.00 
White Vellum, a 2k TE Ee Oe 1.50 
Silk cloth..... 1.50 


A Chorus of Faith, as heard in the Parlia- 
ment of Religions. A book of selections 
giving points of harmony between the 
representatives of the various religions. 
Edited by JENKIN LLoyp JONES, Cloth. 1.25 


Practical Piety....... Paper, $0.10, Cloth,.. —_.30 
ee os os Sa vn woos cess dee v0.ca0. VEO 
The Women’s Uprising. A Study of the 
International Congress of Women........ 10 
The Selfishness of Grief ................... 0 
Death as a Friend (new edition)............. .05 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, 
City, Church, Home, Individual........... SO 
A Preacher’s Vocation ..................... 0S 
The Education of the Soul................... 05 
The Divinity of Fatherhood................ .10 
The Monroe Doctrine Enlarged............ 10 
Applied Religion 
I. A New Help for the Drunkard....... .10 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant..... 10 
III. No Sex in Crime (out of print)...... .10 
1V. Not Institutions but Homes......... 10 


The Religions of the World. (First Series.) 

a Moses. the Hebrew Law Giver... 

II. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics | 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia........ > 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason.. 
VI. Jesus, the founder of Christianity 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia_ 
Great Hopes for Great Souls (out of print) 10 


The Cause of the Toiler...... 10 
The Intellectual sg) EE 10 
Whatis Materialism: 
The Dual Mystery } Whatis Spirituality? Lig 
The Am. Cong. of Lib. Rel. Soc............ 05 
Report of Proceedings of the First Am. 
Cong’ of Libs Rel. Soc................-. 3 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


